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FEW of us,” says the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes » 
“made a desperate effort to swallow the secu- 
lar plank of the Birmingham League _pro- 
gramme, but we utterly failed.”* It is sur- 
prising that anyone but a Hindoo juggler 
should have attempted such a feat. Now, I 
have not tried to swallow Mr. Hughes’s plank ; 

but I have tried to stand on it, and I find it far too rotten fora 

firm foothold. 

All Evangelical Free Churchmen agree in desiring that, if 
it can be done in an honest fashion, instruction in the Christian 
religion shall be given to all British children, whether they come 
from Christian homes or not. Certain of our Nonconformist 
leaders believe this end is secured by the present system of 
Bible teaching in Board Schools, and indignantly denounce any 
attempt to alter it. Others think they are too easily satisfied, 
and hold, in addition, that the present system is based on injustice 
and also, by inducing Free Churchmen to surrender their principle 
in the interest of their purses, is doing Nonconformity a deadly 
mischief that will be seen after many days. 


* Methodist Times, June 11, 1896. 
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It may be pointed out in the first place that the expression 
“ Bible teaching” hides much confusion of thought. It is possible 
to teach the Bible diligently and even intelligently, and yet not 
teach Christianity. For the Bible is not a religion, but a text- 
book ; and there are many ways of handling a text-book. 

It may be taught as a manual of historical and geographical 
information. Indeed, after looking at some of the questions 
set at the University Local Examinations, one might be excused 
for supposing that this was the main purpose for which it was 
written. It may be important that children should know the order 
of the kings of Israel and Judah, and be able to trace on the map 
the missionary journeys of the Apostles, but it may be said of 
such teaching, as the Bishop of Cork said of Dr, Magee’s preaching, 
that there is not enough gospel in it to save the soul of a tom- 
tit. The teaching of Biblical history and geography, then, is not 
necessarily a Christian education. 

Again, the Bible may be taught as literature. Prof. R. G. 
Moulton has recently shown us how fascinating such a study may 
become in the hands of an expert. But such teaching, to be at 
all effective, needs high culture in the teacher, and we have no 
right to expect a Moulton in every Beard School. If the aver- 
age schoolmaster were to attempt it, he would be in danger of 
turning the book into a corpus vile for lessons in spelling and 
pronunciation, with the inevitable reaction of disgust in later years, 
On the whole, a literary training will be better promoted by the 
use of annotated editions of Shakespeare or Milton; and, even 
if it were generally possible, the teaching of Biblical literary forms 
would not necessarily be a Christian education. 

Further, the study of the Bible is recommended by many as 
subsidiary to studies in history or literature. It has so profoundly 
influenced the thought and life of the Christian era that these 
could not be understood by a man who did not know “something 
about it.” Both the law and the gospels may thus become a 
pedagogue to bring us to Tennyson, many of whose allusions 
would otherwise be obscure. Those who use this argument take 
high ground, no doubt, but I can imagine a higher. And I should 
like to hear what St. Paul would have said of it. At any rate, 
the teaching of the Bible as a handmaid to history and literature 
is not necessarily a Christian education. 
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It is remarkable how easily many earnest Christians are satis- 
fied with Bible teaching when it fulfils no other functions than 
these. For instance, in the recent unsuccessful agitation in South 
Australia a great deal was made of the superiority of the New 
South Wales system; but when the late Mr. J. A. Hartley, the 
distinguished Inspector-General of Schools, visited that colony 
he reported that while regular and satisfactory instruction was 
given in Scripture history, with somewhat of a tendency to select 
stories from the Old Testament in preference to the New, these 
lessons were given without special reverence, and he did not con- 
sider them religious. Yet the very people who, at a Sunday-school 
anniversary, are most vehement against mere head-learning are 
often quite ready to accept such instruction as Christian when it 
is given in a day-school, and contentedly wash their hands of all 
further responsibility. As though there were some magic in the 
very word “ Bible,” they take as much comfort from the turning 
of the leaves as does a Thibetan from the revolution of his pray- 
ing wheel. Is not this to hold the form of godliness and deny 
the power thereof? Infinite harm, too, is done to the children 
if they leave school with the impression that this kind of thing 
is the most that is to be got out of the Bible. 

But the main argument for the use of the Bible in Board 
Schools is the danger to morality, not through ignorance of his- 
tory or literature, but through ignorance of Christian doctrine. 
By far the most prominent aim of its advocates is that the 
character of the children may be rightly moulded, and that they 
may become true Christian believers, The testimony of Renan and 
Huxley is often quoted to show that the Bible is the best basis 
of moral training. It is strange that the very mention of these 
names does not suggest to those who quote them that something 
is wanting to the argument. Would they be satisfied if the 
children, when they grew up, became Christian believers in the 
sense of Renan and Huxley? We must look a little closer into 
the meaning of instruction in Christian morality. 

It is evident that such instruction as Mr. Hartley found in 
Sydney is not adequate. Yet it would be rash to say that there 
are no English Board Schools in precisely the same stage, There 
is reason to believe, however, that in the majority of schools there 
isa distinct attempt at giving lessons in morality. The children 
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are taught that it is wicked to steal, to tell lies, &c. But now 
comes the crux of the question. Why is it wicked to steal? And 
how and where, if I feel a strong temptation to steal, can I get 
power to overcome it? Moral teaching which ignores these 
questions is only playing on the surface. By discreet picking and 
choosing, the Bible itself—in which, according to the old saying, 
a man may find the doctrines he seeks—may be made to give 
many different answers to these questions. From a judicious use 
“f the Book of Proverbs, combined with Old Testament stories 
illustrating the warning “Be sure your sin will find you out,” one 
might easily shape a philosophy that would have satisfied Jeremy 
Bentham. The Utilitarianism of the Victorian State schools has 
been denounced in the strongest language, but I cannot see how 
Utilitarianism becomes any the less Utilitarianism by adopting the 
Bible as its text-book. 

But it may readily be admitted that Board School instruc- 
tion generally goes farther than this, for the existence of God 
is generally taught, and this may mean much as a motive to 
right living. The accusation that Board Schools are godless is 
the wild shriek of slanderous bigotry. But we must not forget 
that, when we have proved that a training is not godless, we have 
not therefore proved it to be Christian. Neither Judaism nor 
Mohammedanism, nor even Mormonism, is a godless religion ; but 
they cannot for that reason claim to be called Christian. And it 
is when we come to consider the distinctive doctrines of Christi- 
anity—not those which it shares with other religions—that the 
hollowness of the Evangelical contentment with the existing situa- 
tion discloses itself. Leaving out of sight for the moment the 
sacerdotal conception of Christianity, is the average Nonconformist 
conception of it, as preached from Methodist or Congregationalist 
pulpits, adequately reflected in Board School teaching? Take, for 
example, the doctrines of the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
Resurrection. The degree of definiteness in doctrinal teaching 
will of course vary in different places according to the belief, 
earnestness, and honesty of the teacher, the theological views of 
the majority on the Board, and the vigilance of the parents; but 
I will venture to say that the doctrine of the Atonement is not 
taught in the majority of schools—if I cared to adopt Mr. 
Hughes’s figures of speech, I might say not in one school out of 
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twenty. The teacher finds it necessary, whatever his private 
opinions, to preserve an_ attitude of non-committal on contro- 
versial subjects. But there are certain doctrines which he regards 
as within his scope, and which therefore he does not hesitate to 
teach. The London School Board Inspectors reported not long 
ago that in their schools “the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of man are the key-notes” of the doctrinal teaching. Now, 
it happens that there is one religious denomination in this country 
of which these doctrines are also the key-notes. In a tract, en- 
titled “What do Unitarians Believe?” the Rev. W. C. Bowie says 
that “ Unitarians believe that the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man, as taught by Jesus, is religion at its highest 
and best.” And Mr. Stopford Brooke, in a recent interview,* 
defines Christianity as “to believe in God as a Father, in the for- 
giveness of sins, and in immortality of consciousness in God, and 
in men as our brothers who claim from us all the duties, and 
rights, and affections which belong to brothers who are bound 
together in God’s Fatherhood.” This “undenominational Christian 
teaching”—such as Miss Gold would have given at Stratford, if 
she had been appointed—is, in the opinion of its most vigorous 
defender, “the pure, primitive catholic Christianity of the New 
Testament and of the first century.”+ Really the Unitarians need 
not make such a fuss about their exclusion from the local branches 
of the Free Church organisation when they have so thorough- 
going a champion of their own position in the President of the 
National Council. The Advisory Committee, which got into sad 
trouble over the case of Mr. Voysey, would have no need to 
hesitate in passing Mr. Hughes. 

Further, our present system involves grave injustice. It is 
not fair to teachers, for it will inevitably require, sooner or later, 
the imposition of a religious test. The Stratford case shows how 
such tests are informally enforced already. Such an_ injustice 
committed against one Church to-day may be directed against 
another to-morrow. If the Unitarians in any town were strong 
enough to capture the School Board, it would be quite within 
their power to boycott Trinitarians in like manner. And it is 
grossly unfair to two classes of citizens, namely, Agnostics and 


* The New Age, Jan. 28, ¥897. 
+ Methodist Times, May 28, 1896. 
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Anglicans (to which latter class might be added the Roman 
Catholics). They protest, and with perfect justice, against being 
taxed to pay for the teaching of other people’s religion. It is 
argued that the Agnostics do not matter, as they are a small 
number. But, as Dr. Whewell said of the men of the smaller 
colleges, they too are God’s creatures, and they have not forfeited the 
right to receive fair-play. It is surely a novel theory in Non- 
conformity that a man’s claims may lawfully be disregarded if 
he is in a minority. It is a pitiful excuse to say that they are 
safeguarded by the conscience clause. We are to believe, then, 
that the conscience clause, which is a mere sham when it is the 
case of a Nonconformist child in an Anglican school, becomes 
suddenly an invincible protection for the child of an Agnostic 
in a Board school. 

And the Anglicans, too, have a real grievance, though their 
advocates often weaken their case by exaggerating one side of it, 
I mean by trying to make the multitude believe that the so- 
called “Voluntary Schools” are mainly supported by free-will 
offerings. It is amazing that our Nonconformist leaders should be 
so “slow in the up-take” as not to understand the force of the 
Anglican objection. The fact is that there is provided, wholly at 
State expense, a religious teaching with which Nonconformists 
are satisfied as a minimum; while there is not provided wholly 
at State expense a religious teaching with which Anglicans are 
satisfied as a minimum. Though it may actually happen to be 
Unitarian, the Board School teaching is supposed to be Evan- 
gelical, and therefore the average orthodox Nonconformist is con- 
tent with it. It is quibbling to say that the distinctive denomi- 
national views of the Nonconformist Churches are not taught any 
more than the Anglican, and that therefore they both are equally 
treated. There is this vital difference, that with the Anglican 
his own denominational teaching is of the essence of his Christianity ; 
with the Nonconformist such matters are secondary. To us, 
theories of the ministry and the sacraments are not among the 
“fundamentals”; to Anglicans they are. It is not that they hold 
our doctrines and these in addition, They hold these in such 
a way as to revolutionise their religious convictions generally. 
Whether their beliefs are reasonable and Biblical is neither here 
nor there. The important thing is that they ave their beliefs. 
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It is idle to reply, “If you are not satisfied with Bible teaching 
your doctrines are neither Protestant nor Biblical.” There are no 
terrors for them in this conclusion. They are willing to grant 
all this—they will even proclaim it upon the housetops. We 
say that they spoil Christianity by what they put into it; they 
retort that we spoil it by what we leave out of it. Whether 
their view of Christianity or ours is the correct one is open to dis- 
cussion. What is not open to discussion is that they must be 
allowed to define their own faith in their own way, and to say 
for themselves what parts of that faith are essential and what 
non-essential. 

As long, then, as this situation continues Nonconformists who 
defend the so-called “compromise” have to fight opponents who 
are not only smarting under a sense of injustice, but inspired by a 
religious conviction which, however mistaken, is deep and passion- 
ate. And of all people in the world English Nonconformists are the 
last who ought to be ignorant of the power of conviction of this 
kind. 

Now, if against this enthusiasm we could oppose a similar force 
the case might not be so bad. But the truth is that it is only 
by the abandonment of our own convictions that we can fight 
against theirs. For we can only uphold the present system by 
surrendering our protest against the State establishment of religion, 
The State selection and support of certain religious doctrines to 
be taught in schools is vulnerable to every argument that can 
be brought against the State selection and support of certain 
religious doctrines to be preached from pulpits. If the “com- 
promise” remains, the hope of Disestablishment goes, and goes 
for ever. As long as Free Churchmen ask for religious teaching 
at the State expense, the Church Defence Association has an 
unanswerable case, It makes no difference to the principle whether 
such teaching is given in a church or in a schoolroom, from a 
pulpit or at a desk, to pupils of thirteen or to pupils of thirty. 
To every Liberation Society lecturer the reply is obvious: “ You 
Dissenters are glad enough to be established and endowed when- 
ever you get the chance.” That many of the defenders of the 
existing situation have entirely surrendered the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity (if they ever held them) is plain from 
the article, commended by the editor as completely smashing and 
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pulverising the secular education position, which the Rev. W. 
Bradfield contributed to The Methodist Times. “The true objec- 
tion to the Establishment,” he says, “is that it is from a religious 
point of view a mischievous failure. If it really promoted the 
kingdom of Christ, there would be no valid Christian objection 
to it.”* 

Of replies to the line of argument I have followed in this paper 
the most effective is misrepresentation. The example of the Birm- 
ingham woman who said of Dr. Dale that “he ought to be ashamed 
of himself to want no Bible, when he has got his living out of it all 
his life,” has been followed by speakers and writers who ought to 
have known better. It is false to say that we are opposed to a 
religious education (a mere variant, by the way, of the familiar story 
that the Liberationists want to turn the churches into barns). We 
believe, as strongly as our critics, that a moral and religious training 
is a necessary part of a complete education. But it happens that 
there are several elements in a complete education with which a 
State is incompetent to deal, and this is emphatically one of 
them. Its intrusion into this sphere involves a theory of the 
functions of civil government which one might have imagined to 
have been disposed of once for all by a certain famous essay of 
Macaulay’s. And if this theory is maintained, there is no room 
anywhere for any form of conscience clause. The “detestable 
doctrine ”’t that we advocate is that the Churches should do their 
own work and pay for it with their own money. As Dr. Parker 
has admirably put it, we are not Secularists but Separatists. 
Even the common charge that we wish to exclude the Bible from 
the Board Schools is grossly unfair. We certainly do not wish it 
to be taught there, at the taxpayer’s expense and in a nondescript 
fashion, by any teacher who may happen to have passed success- 
fully through a training college. But some of us at least can 
see no reason why the plan which works so well in Birmingham 
and in New South Wales (where it is used to supplement the 
historical instruction given by the teacher), and which was con- 
templated by that unjustly condemned Clause 27 of last year’s 
Bill (with a provision, of course, for the payment of rent in order 
to keep clear of the principle of endowment), could not be 


* Methodist Times, May 21, 1896. 
+t Methodist Times, June 25, 1896. 
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adopted all over the country. For, strange as it may appear at the 
Memorial Hall, we still have some faith in the voluntary principle, 
The call to such a task as this might not be altogether a 
misfortune for Nonconformity, even though it compelled us to 
spend less money in the erection of costly churches. 

But we are met with the objection that, although our position 
is sound in principle, a more “expedient” policy would be better 
in practice. There is no man living who has done more splendid 
service than Mr. Hughes in denouncing this immoral man-of-the- 
world argument when applied to such questions as gambling and 
the opium traffic. Will he not rebuke this policy of faithlessness 
and cowardice when it is exhibited by his own followers? Rev, 
T. V. Tymms tells us that some leading Nonconformists warned 
him against the separatist policy on the ground that in that case 
Nonconformists would lose the School Board elections. His reply 
is worthy of a true leader. “I answer, better lose them for a 
time while we educate our people, than win them at the cost of 
our consistency and our future moral influence.” A _ miserable, 
faint-hearted opportunism is just now the deadliest peril menacing 
the vitality of Nonconformity. How can anything but flabbiness 
be expected from the rank and file when the leaders themselves 
follow the cult of the jumping cat? It is not surprising if the 
village grocer begins to say, “I, too, will compromise. I will be 
a diplomatist like the big men up in London. I, too, will remem- 
ber that expediency comes before principle, and that the end 
justifies the means, especially as to me my _ very livelihood 
depends upon my decision.” There has been much invocation of 
Oliver Cromwell lately. But what would the leader of Ironsides 
be able to do with our modern Puttybacks? Zeal in vociferation 
will not make up for the utter lack of any clear principle. The 
spectacle of enthusiasts who are willing to pay 17s. 6d. without 
question, but will rather go to the stake than allow 18s., is 
nothing but ridiculous. Martyrdom regulated by arithmetic 
moves only to laughter. 

It is to the younger generation of Nonconformists that the 
appeal must be made. We have to look beyond the immediate 
future to the time when the contest between the State Church 
and the Free Church principles will have reached the turning- 
point. The surrender which masquerades as compromise may 
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bring success for the moment, and we may love to have it so; 
but what shall we do in the end thereof? Are we more likely to 
triumph at the crisis if we have given away our whole case before 
entering upon the struggle? Some, possibly, are hesitating to say 
what they think through fear of Mr. Hughes's threatened secession. 
(It is by no means agreeable to me to have to make this paper so 
much of a polemic against a leader to whom so many Christian 
and humane causes are under immense obligation, and from whom 
I individually received valuable guidance and stimulus in my 
undergraduate days; but one cannot blink the fact that it is the 
personal opinions of Mr. Hughes that dominate Nonconformity 
to-day.) He tells us again and again that, rather than agree to 
a separatist educational policy, he and his followers would go 
over to the Anglicans. He accepts the present Unitarian teaching 
of the Board Schools, and declares in the same breath that if we do 
anything to disturb it he will at once rush into the arms of the ex- 
treme sacerdotalists. In face of such statements, it is time that he 
should be asked to tell us exactly where he stands. Mr. Page 
Hopps we know, and Mr, Athelstan Riley we know, but the blend 
of the two is hard to label. If he is a Nonconformist by accident 
and not from principle, let him say so plainly, and we shall 
understand the situation—and face it. But whatever course may 
be taken by any section or sections at present marching under 
the bare pole that does duty for a Nonconformist banner, one 
thing is clear—that if we walk Mr. Hughes’s plank we shall find 
ourselves in the deep sea. 

HERBERT W. HORWILL. 


























Of Women in Assemblies 





j} ONSIDERABLE - service was _ unconsciously 
rendered to what is now called* the Woman’s 
Cause by an article under the above heading 
signed “Charles Selby Oakley,” which appeared 
in the October number of Zhe Nineteenth 
Century. 

The service rendered has been to expose the 
utter worthlessness of what we may presume to be the best 
available arguments by which the opponents of the “ Woman’s 
Question” endeavour to demonstrate the undesirability of women’s 
co-operation in public work. 

The confident and deliberate assertions in support of this 
contention, contained in an article in a prominent periodical 
having remained practically unchallenged, I venture to offer the 
following suggestions as to the unreasonableness and futility, not 
to say fatuity, of the objections to women in assemblies urged by 
Mr. Oakley and those who think with him. The need for the 
just consideration of the question at issue is rendered almost 
imperative by the proximity of the approaching elections for the 
local councils, before the advent of which every endeavour should 
be made by those who appreciate their importance, to induce all 
concerned to recognise the urgent necessity of more women 
being appointed to serve on all the available local governing 
bodies. The following is an example of Mr. Oakley’s methods of 
reasoning. 








“Woman’s strength lies in having something to grant which can only be 
granted to the favoured. . . . From this has resulted a different way of speak- 
ing to man from the man’s way of speaking to her ; an unfair way, let us say at 
once, if we assume the point of view and the object aimed at by both sexes to be 


* “The woman’s cause is man’s, they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or God-like, bond or free.”—-TENNYSON, 
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the same. And there has resulted, too, that woman has prevailed to have it 
assumed as a social axiom that the way shall be different, and to have the sense 
of unfairness lost in the sense of the objects of interest being different as between 
man and man and between woman and man. At this early period of my remarks 
I can conceive a champion of woman’s public appearances saying, ‘Oh, but this 
is all so antediluvian. It is assuming the perpetuity of an old-fashioned relation. 
‘This old-fashioned relation is one of the very things we are incidentally going to 
destroy.’ It is of no use to reply, ‘Are you?’ The other side will not regard the 
question as conclusive, and it is enough to call the attention of the impartial to the 
fact that the very women who wish to establish the right to every responsible 
public appearance are rather more than the old-fashioned women, precise upon the 
point of etiquette, rather more ready than the old-fashioned women to say, ‘ Oh, of 
course, he could not contradict a woman.’ ‘ Of course, he could not say that to me, 
because I am a woman.’” 

Now, I can understand Mr. Oakley being prepared to hear the 
“champion of woman’s public appearances”~ demur at the amazing 
axioms dogmatically laid down as to “the objects of interest being 
different between man and man, and between man and woman.” 
But I absolutely deny the possibility of any intelligent “champion ” 
doing so in the manner indicated. Neither before nor after the 
flood were the “objects of interest” nor the objects of inter- 
course invariably different between men and women, and men 
and men, when the object of intercourse happened to turn on 
the common rights, the common progress, or the common aspira- 
tions of all human beings. 

Then as to the statements contained in the end of the 
passage quoted, that “it is enough to call attention to the fact” 
that the “very women who wish to establish a right to every 
responsible public appearance are rather more” unreasonable and 
illogical than any other kind, I would not ask for whom is it 
enough? for Mr. Oakley or for the public for whom he writes? 
That no woman who has ever held a responsible public position, 
or aspires to it, would indulge in the feeble sayings here attri- 
buted wholesale to her, I am equally ready to characterise as 
“fact,” with more chance of being able to prove my facts, if it 
came to a test of evidence, than are our antagonists to prove 
theirs. Furthermore, I assert that in any discussion, either public 
or private, where men and women are thoroughly in earnest, 
and anxious to arrive at the truth, the sex bias is lost sight of. 
But it is not by dogmatic counter-assertions that I propose to 
confute the arguments of our would-be annihilators. 

Let us examine exactly what it is that Mr. Oakley, for in- 
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stance, fears. He says that certain relations exist between the 
sexes which are so fundamental that nothing will upset them. It 
may at once b2 conceded that, whatever of value to the general 
good, there is, in the established relations of the sexes, w// 
endure, even when beneficia! reforms have been introduced, which 
may tend to modify or vary certain existing relationships. Mr. 
Oakley, however, asserts that part of this fundamental relation- 
ship consists in an element, which makes it impossibie for a mixed 
assembly to carry out a discussion in such a manner that it may 
reach its ripest fruition. A sweeping conclusion, which he hopes 
to help his readers to arrive at by “defying the man who has 
had a nice father and mother,” to deliver the “ deadly unapproach- 
able serve” to a woman, “even to the professed lawn-tennis- 
playing woman,” in a game of lawn-tennis. And deduces from 
the supposed fact of this occurrence being an impossibility, that 
the man’s tongue will likewise be hindered from delivering an 
argument calculated to have on the mental plane the same effect 
that the “deadly serve” would have on the physical. In the first 
place, it may be as well to observe that the quality here held 
up for our admiration is not confined to any one sex. I venture 
to assert that the “ professed lawn-tennis-playing woman” would 
be just as likely to exercise the same magnanimity to a boy 
smaller and less expert than herself, when dealing him a serve 
in a game of lawn-tennis. Inability to take unfair advantage, even 
when allowed by the ordinary rules of the games of tennis or of 
life, is here implied ; but generosity, and a sense of justice, and 
other virtues are not male characteristics only. Therefore, the 
fact that men do possess them is not an invulnerable argument 
against the possibility of women’s usefulness in debate. But, 
even supposing that these characteristics were exclusively male 
(and it is not the first, nor the last, time that men, dealing 
antagonistically with women’s public potentialities, have modestly 
assumed all the virtues likely to be called into play in public 
life to be so, or that they have based their arguments on that 
assumption), even then it is not easy to see how qualities of 
such sterling merit can fail to have a beneficial influence, however, 
wherever, and whenever employed. 

In the second place, if the deliverance of a “deadly serve” 
in a game of lawn-tennis carried with it a beneficial result more 
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far reaching in its effect than the temporary discomfiture of the 
person to whom it was dealt, then in spite, or perhaps in 
consequence, of the “niceness” of his parents, a man would 
probably deliver it. For the analogy of the tennis serve to be 
of any use, the result of the “deadly serve,” and the unrestrained 
freedom of speech must, on their respective planes, be of equal 
value in effect. If the man’s want of restraint result only in 
the petty triumph of the moment in exposing some flaw in the 
woman’s arguments, then the restraining influence which would 
prevent such a triumph would be beneficial, and of greater 
value to the sum of general good than the small point that 
would otherwise have been gained to the man. If, on the 
other hand, some real advance in the progress of truth would 
be hindered through the man’s restraint, then the ultimate 
benefit to the cause .of truth should, and, I think, wou/d, have 
greater weight with him than the thought of a possible temporary 
slur likely to be cast on his “good taste.” The question to be 
decided is not the possible inconvenience to men, which is all 
Mr. Oakley’s hypothesis would suggest, likely to arise from a 
disturbance of the balance established by themselves, as to the 
relative attitude of the sexes in the conduct of the world’s affairs, 
but the gain to Humanity generally likely to be derived there- 
from. A_ single possible consequence undesirable in_ itself 
cannot be accepted, unconditionally, as a proof of the general 
undesirability of the whole of any given achievement. And the 
possible need that may arise for men to have to readjust their 
ideas as to the mutual relation of the sexes towards each otiter, 
and towards the world at large, is not an unmixed evil to the 
female mind, which commodity, after all, does exist, and is worthy 
of its share, its full share, and the largest share it can command 
in directing the affairs of the world. “Nature,” according to 
Mr. Oakley, hitherto Man’s partisan in these matters, should be 
trusted to see that such, share is not in excess of woman’s 





merits ! 

With reference to women’s appointments as Guardians of the 
Poor, Mr. Oakley asks us to believe that their presence is “more 
calculated to do harm by the hampering of truth than their special 
aptitudes for finding out certain facts of public import could do 
Why a woman’s presence on Boards of Guardians should 
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necessarily “hamper truth,” and what the “special aptitudes” she 
is credited with are, we are not told, but such an expression of 
opinion does not appear to afford a contribution of any great 
value towards the elucidation of the subject under discussion. But 
to the practical usefulness of women on Boards of Guardians I 
can myself testify. The Board on which I serve consists of 
twenty-three members, two of which are women, one a clergyman, 
two “squires,” and the rest farmers. Three reforms have been 
introduced into the working of this Union: the Brabazon employ- 
ment scheme for the employment of aged or partially disabled 
paupers, who are unfit for the work of the institution, the board- 
ing-out system, and the employment of “case papers.” All three 
innovations were proposed by one or other of the two women 
Guardians, and carried with little or no opposition. I venture to 
assert that in this case the total amount of benefit gained by the 
influence of women, by the introduction of these reforms (which I 
am safe in saying would never have been established had the Board 
continued its existence composed of the same members as of old), 
more than counterbalances any possible loss resulting from the 
“stoppage of the free play of natural remark and contradiction.” 
Which result, I am bound to admit, has been effected, if at all, 
then, as Mr. Oakley feared would be the case, unobserved by the 
one woman Guardian for whom I am able to answer! 

I purposely refrain from dwelling on the change for the better 
that has been effected in the management of the “ House,” and to 
which the inmates themselves testify with no uncertain voice, or 
from enlarging on the greater individual attention that each case 
now receives, because no sufficient evidence can be produced to 
show that it is necessarily the existence of women Guardians by 
which any improvement in these matters has been wrought; but 
the three innovations I have mentioned as having been actually 
established through their agency is a solid fact. And this small rural 
Union is not by any means an isolated, nor indeed by very many 
the most worthy, example of the improvements bearing witness to 
the presence of women who have beer elected to serve as Guardians 
of the Poor. And though I do not wish to ape Mr. Oakley’s 
methods, and insinuate that the opposite sex do not possess the 
qualifications necessary to enable them to introduce and carry out 
any such needed reforms on their own initiative, I do say that 
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the average country “Guardian” is such as Mr. Dyke Acland 
described in his admirable paper on “County Councils and Rural 
Education,” who “watches far more carefully over the rates than 
over any other subjects entrusted to his charge.” 

But among such public men of whom it cannot be said that 
the above is the paramount consideration, there is a surprising 
unanimity of opinion as to the incalculable value of women’s 
co-operation in their work. 

The late Lord John Russell, in an opening address delivered 
at the Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at 
Limerick, 1858, spoke with prophetic solemnity as follows :— 

“Everyone must have observed the new influence which is not being 
asserted or sought, but which is falling to the lot of woman in swaying the 
destinies of the world. It seems to me that if the young generation are 
to be an improvement on their fathers, if sin is to have less dominion, and 
religion more power, if vice is to be abolished and virtue honoured, it is to 
woman that we must look for such a generation.” 

Lord Basing, formerly President of the Local Government 
Board, is of opinion 
‘that there is a most useful function for women in connection with the 
administration of Poor Law, and I hope, as time goes on, to see you women 
elected and serving as Guardians.” 

Lord Hobhouse says :— 


“ , . . I am clear that the important matters above mentioned can be 
better done by women. . . . In my judgment we are, by our refusal to 
employ women in public functions, guilty of a waste of power almost 
incredibly stupid.” 

Dr. T. H. Bridges, Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
makes this emphatic statement :— 


“T should be glad to sce it recognised as a rule that a certain proportion. 
of every Board of Guardians should be women . . . it is essential that 
the judgment of experienced women should be taken into account.” 


The Rev. Canon J. Erskine Clark (formerly Chairman of the 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union) says :— 


“From a long experience as a Poor-Law Guardian I am sure that there is 
a most useful work that lady Guardians can do much better than men. . . . 
No Board can quite satisfactorily discharge its difficult and various functions- 
without the aid of two or three lady Guardians.” 


Mr. J. H. Allen, ex-officio Guardian of St. Pancras, is 


“proud to say that during the last seven or eight years we have invariably had 
in St. Pancras three lady Guardians on our Board. At first there was consider-- 
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able opposition, but now their position is ‘so universally recognised that in the 
event of an election taking place, they are almost certain of being returned at the 
head of the poll. . . . It would be a very evil day if from any unforeseen 
circumstances, the ladies had to retire froma the Board.” 

Dr. Aschrott in his work on The English Poor-Law System 
affirms 
“that the co-operation of women in Poor-Law Administration has been every- 
where found to be most useful. On all sides I have heard nothing but 
praise of the work of women as Guardians.” 

And the Right Hon. Sir Henry H. Fowler, President of the 
Local Government Board, in his reply to the deputation of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation stated that 
“he felt very strongly that the services rendered by women Guardians were of the 

greatest national importance, and he trusted that at the next election of Guardians 
there would be a great addition to the number of women on the Boards.” 

On certain questions which come to a division, my fellow- 
woman Guardian and myself do not invariably vote on the same 
side, and the significance of this fact I would like to emphasise, 
as it goes to prove the improbability, nay the impossibility 
of there being any question, any subject, any law requiring 
reform on which all women would range themselves on one 
side, and all men (to their honour be it said) on the other. 
Therefore, in a mixed debate there would still be opportunities 
afforded for the interchange of that “rudeness” which is 
considered by Mr. Oakley “indispensable to the real treatment 
of public questions,” because this “rudeness” could be employed 
by the women among one another, or by the men amongst 
themselves. And if a man much desired to make. some point 
in answer to a woman opponent, which involved the use of some 
argument calculated to risk for him that “loss of favour” which 
in Mr. Oakley’s opinion governs all men’s actions towards women, 
and which so far outweighs any mere consideration of justice 
and truth, as to prevent his making it himself, he could “instruct 
a junior,” or senior lady on the same side, how to answer on 
the point in question, and thus arm her with the weapon he 
is afraid to use. But the absurdity of the whole contention 
should be sufficiently obvious, divesting its supporter, as it does, 
of any sign of possessing a sense of proportion. For he makes 
no attempt to show that any subject under discussion would 


not be more widely, more thoroughly, more comprehensively 
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discussed, if women brought their point of view to bear upon 
the discussion, except by an endeavour to prove that their 
presence would be instrumental in preventing the men from 
ventilating their views in the freest manner and to the greatest 
possible extent. The motive assigned which causes their 
reticence is not, be it observed, the fear of in any way hindering 
the progress of truth, but from fear of trespassing against that 
unwritten code of chivalry and thereby doing ‘themselves a 
temporary injury, judged, not by the standard of an exalted 
modern ideal, but by the “radical relations of man to woman” 
which have been “settled by nature long ago”! 

So obvious does the inevitable gain to public life that women’s 
co-operation would afford appear, that one may be sure that any 
objection thereto is based on purely selfish and self-seeking prin- 
ciples. One is, therefore, not surprised to find in the same article 
such words as these :—“ So super-eminent is the influence of women 
over men that we must protect ourselves.’ This is the key-note to 
all such arguments. The desire is avowedly not to advocate the 
cause of human progress generally, but to emphasise the conflict- 
ing interests existing, in imagination, between men and women; 
and in women’s encroachment on the sphere of public life, it is 
not a possible all-round gain, but mere/y an encroachment on men’s 
present power that is anticipated. The influence of women from 
which men require to “ protect themselves” must be an evil one. 
This amounts to an admission that the qualities awakened by 
women in men are far from being the noble, generous character- 
istics Mr. Oakley would have had us believe them to be in the 
illustration of the “lawn-tennis serve,” but of so pernicious a cha- 
racter as to make it impossible for women to co-operate with 
men in public life. We are given to understand that the in- 
fluence over men described as “fascination” by Mr. Oakley 
evokes qualities in man which rob him of his reasoning powers 
and of his debating powers—in fact, that his sense of sex is 
too strong to enable him to forget it, if a woman joins in 
a debate in which he is taking part. And for this reason 
a’ woman is to be debarred from taking her possible share in 
public work on the ground that it would, in consequence of men’s 
insuperable instincts, have disastrous results! The phrase at the 
end of the article before mentioned about the duty of those who 
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“respect women much and love their country more,” try as one 
may, fails to inspire one with admiration for the disinterestedness 
of the writer, but savours rather of cant, when one remembers 
that Mr. Oakley was not ashamed to deliver himself of the cheap 
sneer traceable in the words “and silent ones [women] where 
found.” Have we not all known instances in public and private 
life where women have shown that they realise that in certain 
matters “Silence is most noble,” and have nobly kept that silence 
“to the end”? 

Let the arm still be restrained from the deliverance of a “deadly _ 
ball” to a weaker opponent on the lawn-tennis ground, and let 
the tongue still be withheld from uttering vituperative recrimina- 
tions on the higher field of Reason, that the one may be employed 
with keener power in succouring the weak and oppressed, and the 
other directed with greater force against the unrighteous advocacy 
of injustice. 

AGNES G, GROVE. 









































The Indian Famine 


yf the commencement of this year 1897 we are 
confronted by a paradox of unusual intricacy. 
Our enthusiasm is enlisted for the celebration 
and glorification of what is generally said to be 
the most splendid and beneficent reign that 
has been vouchsafed to this or to any country, 
and one that has witnessed advances in scientific 
knowledge in directions calculated to lighten the labours of 
humanity and to ameliorate the condition of the toiling millions. 
Side by side with this, our sympathy is also enlisted for millions 
of our toiling fellow-subjects at this present moment, dead or 
dying of famine in the richest dependency of the richest empire 
in the world. There is no use in shutting our eyes to this most 
disagreeable contrast, and, with a view to arrive at a_ plausible 
explanation, an unprejudiced examination is invited into the 
causes that are said to have been potent in leading up to such 
terrible consequences, Let it be admitted that the legislation 
of this closing century has not been perfect, and the admission 
is followed by the fair inference that along with much, very 
much, that is good and excellent, there may be, nay, there must 
be, some that bears an opposite character. To dwell upon the 
former would tend to increase our complacency and _ self- 
sufficiency, the ghastly spectacle of the famine notwithstanding, 
whilst the more painful and humiliating task of exposing the 
latter is justified by a recognition of the fact that the discovery 
of the cause is the first and most important step in the effort 
to avert the disastrous consequence. 

Without going so far as to maintain that there have been no 
other influences at work to establish this anomaly, it will suffice 
here to call attention to one, for the twofold reason that it is in 
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itself sufficient to account for the famine, and that, up to this 
time, its existence as an evil has been steadily ignored. The 
repeal of the usury laws in 1854 was a piece of legislation 
apparently of so trivial a nature that in the multitude of articles 
now being written chronicling the progress and development 
of the age it seems to find no place, but if it can be shown to 
have had any influence, however minute, on our Indian trouble, 
it may prove to be like the dead fly that destroyed the choicest 
ointment of the apothecary. 

The effect of this legislation upon the practice and develop- 
ment of usury in India and elsewhere is a consideration we must 
defer until we have shown how the practice itself has worked 
in the agricultural districts of India, and that it appears almost 
impossible for it to have worked without producing the effects 
we profess to deplore. 

This is by no means the first time that a famine has had to 
be faced by the Indian Government. Let us look back to 1877. 
It was upon the ist of September, 1877, that Mr. Ruskin, in 
his Fors Clavigera, reproduced an article from a city financial 
paper, Zhe Monetary Gazette, pointing out that it was a famine 
of money as much as one of corn, for, had there not been corn 
at hand, money alone could not have fed the famished multi- 
tudes. A penniless man may starve in the midst of plenty, and 
this illustrates the principle that supply only follows demand 
when that demand is an effective one in the commercial sense, 
and this condition was not fulfilled in the case of the poor 
Indians, for they were in hopeless poverty and not for the first 
time. 

It was the Orissa famine of 1866 (sweeping away more than 
three-quarters of a million of our fellow-subjects) and the subse- 
quent one of 1877 which fixed our attention upon these famines, 
and the conclusions then formed may be found on reference to 
the literature of that period, of which the following from The 
Monetary Gazette is an example :— 

“It is an historic fact that the policy of storing grain in years of plenty 
was the source of the power of the Pharoahs, But this wisdom of Joseph 
in Egypt was not so rare in ancient times. The rulers of those epochs had 
not been indoctrinated with Adam Smith and the other political economists 


whose fundamental maxim is ‘Every man for himself and the devil for the 
rest’ Here is another illustration, and as it belongs to Indian history it is 
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peculiarly pertinent here. The Sultan Ala-ud-din fixed the price of grain 
and received it as tribute. By these means so much royal grain came to 
Delhi that there never was a time when there were not two or three royal 
granaries full of grain in the city. When there was a deficiency of rain the - 
royal stores were opened; corn was never deficient in the market and never 
rose one dang above the fixed price. If the rains had fallen regularly and 
the seasons had always been favourable there would have been nothing won- 
derful in grain remaining at one price; but the extraordinary fact was that 
during the reign of Ala-ud-din, though there were years in which rain was deficient, 
there was no want of corn in Delhi, and there was no rise in the price, either 
of the grain brought out of the royal granaries or of that imported by the 
dealers. Once or twice when the rains failed to some extent a market over- 
seer reported that the price had risen half a jital and he received twenty 
blows with a stick. That was an admirable administration for the people. 
\ Our own is supreme folly in comparison. Perhaps if every time there were 
an Indian famine we were to administer twenty blows with a stick to a finance 
minister and a political economist, and were to hang up in every village the 
principal usurer, the nations might by aid of these crude methods arrive at 
a perception of the wisdom of ancient rule. We certainly would do- much 
to prevent the recurrence of Indian famines after the establishment of -this 
stern but salutary discipline. Talking of usury in India 7he Glode quotes a 
case in which for a debt of 600 rupees the debtor had paid 1,450 rupees and 
still owed 600 rupees, &c. Owing to the non-existence of usury laws in 
t India the judge was compelled to give judgment for the full sum claimed, 
but at the same time expressed his regret, in which ‘we heartily agree’ (says 
I The Globe), ‘that the Indian civil code contains no restrictions on the practice 
of usury.” We would heartily agree” (continues Zhe Monetary Gazette) “also 
i if the regret were intended to fructify in a measure to put down usury alto- 
gether and abolish the money-lender with all his functions. There will be 
i no hope for India till that shall be done. And what is more, we shall have 
a famine of bread in England shortly, if we do not deal effectually with this 
obnoxious gentleman at home. However, in the present crisis, help, un- 
stinted, immediate help, is wanted. Her Majesty has, with her usual 
benevolence, sent £500 to the Lord Mayor's fund, and the Prince of Wales 
five hundred guineas. Let us first give liberally in the hour of this calamity 
to prove our title to a rule higher and holier than that of the sword. 
Having done this we must sit down and earnestly promote the best methods 
of prevention.” 












































Another article, dated January 24th, 1877, goes on to say :— 










“The history of India informs us how her rulers, in an epoch which we are 
prone to regard as semi-barbaric, laid up stores of grain against seasons of 
scarcity. Our higher wisdom (it is the essential wisdom of all our fiscal economy) 
. is to draw on the future to make up the deficiences of the present. A system 
has grown up in India which renders providence and forethought in’ the agri- 
cultural classes absolutely an impossibility—their general improvidence and 
poverty have passed into a proverb. As aclass they are in the hands of the 
money-lenders. The purchase of the implements of husbandry is «arranged by 
loans at a ruinous rate of interest, ordinarily 37 to 50 per cent.” 
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The circumstances are not very different now. That it is more 
a famine of money than one of corn is evident from what we are 
told by the daily press. On Januafy 13th, 1897, the Viceroy sent 
a telegram to Lord George Hamilton giving full details, It 
reported that the food stocks are adequate in Madras, ample in 
Burmah, sufficient for a year in Bombay, and sufficient for imme- 
diate needs in the Punjab, the north-west and central provinces, 
and Bengal. The railway rates have been reduced, and the 
Government is spending a lac of rupees daily in actual relief. 
(Standard, January 14th, 1897.)* If in the midst of “ample 
supplies” people perish of hunger unless relieved, we can come to 
no conclusion but that it is the poverty of the people that has to 
be combated. We are apt to attribute poverty in our own people 
to improvidence and the prevalence of intemperance; but these 
vices, at least the latter, cannot be laid to the charge of the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan sufferers, Surely it is not requisite. in 
this age to prove that excessive usury breeds public poverty ; but 
if there be any whose interest it is to dispute this, one or two 
quotations from wise men of old may be made. That usury is pro- 
fitable to the usurer few will deny. The co-existence of usury and 
of millionaires is an example of cause and effect ; but equally is cause 
and effect seen in the co-existence of usury and despairing poverty. 
Bishop Jewell, who wrote in the sixteenth century, about the period 
when the usury laws were imposed, called it “The unhappy 
trade,” “because therein standeth the most miserable and shameful 
deceiving of the brethren.” He called it “theft, murdering our 
brethren, the curse of the people, the plague of the world, a 
work of darkness.” But, as the only apparent means of lightening 
this curse that occurs to our legislators is to place the burden on 
the shoulders of the nation by themselves borrowing on usury, it is 
plain that it is only a question of time before the truth will be forced 
upon them that it is also, as Bishop Jewell says, “the overthrow of 
mighty kingdoms, the destruction of flourishing States, the decay 
of wealthy cities.” The Christian Church was not alone in so 


* In corroboration of this important fact, we are informed that wheat is at the 
present moment cheaper in India than in England, and that an importation of 
Californian wheat to Calcutta is probably to be re-shipped and brought to England 
at an actual loss. (See report in Zhe Standard of February 16th, 1897, of Lord 
George Hamilton’s address at Harrow.) 
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vehemently condemning usury—all the Fathers of the Church 
certainly condemned it, and it would be profitable for us in this 
year 1897, to read what St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, and St. 
Ambrose said of it, to say nothing of Moses and the prophets. 
As the worthy Bishop in another place says: “There was never 
any religion nor sect, nor state, nor degree, nor profession of men 
but they have disliked it. Philosophers, Greeks, Latins, lawyers, 
divines, Catholics, heretics, all tongues and nations, have ever 
thought a usurer as dangerous as a thief.” Of course, the usurer 
will think differently ; his doctrine is possibly that of the five 
surviving brethren of Dives, and he refuses to hear Moses and 
the prophets. It is a free country, but still the proverb holds good 
that the ship that will not be ruled by the rudder will be ruled 
by the rock! So far as the individual is concerned, India is 
furnishing us with millions of examples, whilst as regards nations, 
we need not look beyond Turkey, for there we are told that 
the peasants are literally crushed by the weight of taxation, and 
it is evident to all but those who do not wish to see that this 
excessive taxation is mainly owing to the nation itself being literally 
crushed by the weight of its ever increasing indebtedness. At 
present, however, the temptation to go beyond the subject of India 
and its woes must bé resisted, enough has been said to show that 
the three links in the chain of India’s misfortunes are (1) ex- 
cessive usury, (2) excessive poverty, and (3) excessive famine. 
The fact of India’s rulers accepting the maternal responsibility 
of feeding her starving children should convince us that the Govern- 
ment zs a maternal one, and as such it has a perfect right to 
interfere and legislate to prevent the occurrence of a famine, as 
well as to mitigate its intensity ; but there stands one giant 
obstacle in the way, the Government could not legally interfere 
between lender and borrower in a free country, except upon the 
grounds that the transactions themselves were not equitable, and, 
so far as this question of equity is concerned, it has been abun- 
dantly proved that there is no principle of injustice in 60, 70, 
or 80 per cent. that cannot be proved to exist in 1, 2, or 3 per 
cent. This was the argument so potent in the hands of Jeremy 
Bentham when he succeeded in getting the usury laws repealed, 
for be it always remembered that Queen Elizabeth’s usury law 
was not one calculated to make men consider anything above the 
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legal rate a detestable vice, criminal as well as vicious, but one ot 
make them regard anything below that rate as legal and permiss- 
able. Such a law was altogether abominable, and it was a righteous 
thing in Queen Victoria, in 1854, to sweep it from the Statute Book ; 
but the effects of this retrograde legislation, by all the laws of logic, 
ought to have been to restore the previous order of things—viz., 
that all usury was vicious and criminal. Unfortunately, men took 
a mistaken and selfish view, and interpreted the Act of Repeal 
as making 80 per cent. as innocent as 3 per cent.; so much so, 
that we saw the rate of interest—as the usurers love to call it— 
quoted one day, in New York, at 1} per cent. per hour. Such 
a rate of interest tends to make one look leniently upon the 80 
per cent. of the Bengal money-lenders. 

It has long been a disputed point whether the consequences 
of vice can be mitigated by legislative restrictions. From one 
point of view, it appears that good is done by the check given to 
excess; but on the other hand, it is contended that legislating 
against excess infers permission, if not approbation, of vice in 
moderation. This may be a worse evil than the other. Both 
these elements have been introduced into this question of the 
treatment of usury. Previous to the reign of Henry VIII., all 
usury was, by law, forbidden. By Queen Elizabeth’s law, excessive 
usury only was forbidden, with the consequence that moderate 
usury became in time to be considered innocent. This error 
naturally culminated into the belief, now generally held, that since 
1854 all usury is as moral as it is legal. This is not the time to 
enter into the merits of such a controversy; but the object of 
this paper will have been achieved if it succeeds in awakening 
public opinion to the recognition of the fact that usury is a vice, 
and that, to the absence of control over its practice in India, at 
least, the result has been the chronic poverty of the agricultural 
population, and that this poverty is the main cause of the prevalent 
famine. Consequently, though it may be unwise, just at this moment, 
to harass the legislature in the midst of their overwhelming re- 
sponsibilities, yet it is not out of place to reiterate the suggestion 
made twenty years ago, that our first duty, upon recovering our 
leisure, will be to face this problem, with a view to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar calamity. 


X. 
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British Defence; its Popular and its Real 
Aspects 





V.—THE ABANDONMENT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


T is almost a characteristic feature in public dis- 
cussions on naval policy and practice to ignore 
the fact that naval war cannot be treated as a 
purely abstract problem, It would, after all, only 
be the maritime side of a great national struggle. 

14; Nations do not engage in war for the mere sake 

* of fighting either by sea or by land. They fight 

to preserve something or to gain something. Were we to officially 

inform the world that if France goes to war with us we shall at 
once withdraw our fleet from the Mediterranean, it is not improb- 
able we should find France at war with us immediately. Or, if 

France saw that owing to insufficient means at our disposal we 

must leave her in control of the Mediterranean, how greatly tempted 

she would be towards a war in which, without striking a blow, she 
would gain an enormous advantage and a tremendous national 
triumph. The Mediterranean sea is worth many Alsaces and many 

Lorraines to France, This indicates some of the public dangers 

arising from the popular treatment of our naval policy as a purely 

abstract subject. It may mislead France and set popular impulse 
going in the direction of war. 

The proposition to abandon the Mediterranean is really founded 
on geographical reasons which put great difficulties in the way of 
our maintaining, ceaselessly, that superior force necessary in such 
positions as will confine the French fleet to Mediterranean ports 
in war. Because of these difficulties some assume we could not 
keep the French fleet in those ports, and therefore British policy 
is to constitute that sea a French lake and try to confine that 
portion of the French fleet to it! It is a dream of compromise, 
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but in war there can be none, The difficulties of carrying out in 
the Mediterranean our traditional and the only possible policy 
must be frankly and fully admitted, but disadvantages due to terri- 
torial conditions can be counter-balanced by numbers and powers 
of ships. The relative superiority of our fleet in the Mediterranean 
must be made proportionally more decisive—that is all. 

But though the British defence of the Mediterranean is primarily 
a question of fleets and ships, other matters cannot be ignored, 
Supremacy in that sea is fundamental, but it does not exhaust the 
conditions of the whole problem. We have spent enormous sums 
on fixed defences of Malta. We have done so because it was 
believed great military French or other force could roam about 
the Mediterranean sea in war. But the Duke of Devonshire has 
told us the Admiralty undertake to protect “all British territories 
abroad against organised invasion from the sea.” So all money 
spent at Malta on purely military defences of a character to resist 
not merely a raid but an “organised invasion from the sea” has 
been more or less ill-spent. That, however, is not the present 
point, but what is extraordinary is our readiness to believe in the 
freedom of foreign armies to move over the sea to attack us, and 
our repugnance to contemplate our army doing the same thing 
to foreign countries ! 

We acknowledge, and rightly, that sea supremacy is absolutely 
essential to British safety, and this means that the enemy’s fleet 
must not be allowed freedom. But the freedom we are determined 
to deny to the enemy’s fleet in practice we accord in theory to the 
enemy’s army. We are so persuaded that great military descents 
and invasions of our territories may occur in spite of sea supremacy, 
that to resist such attacks we think it necessary our military forces 
should be locked up—like the enemy’s fleet! We habitually ignore 
the fact that “he who commands the sea commands the land.” 

The geographical advantages of the naval position of France 
in the Mediterranean are very considerable, but without the pos- 
session of assured naval superiority in that sea the military position 
of France on those sea-boards is not strong, but weak. If we were 
at war with France and were masters of the Mediterranean sea, 
Corsica and Algeria would be cut off from France, Whether such 
conditions produced a speedy termination of war would entirely 
depend, not upon our fleet, but upon our army. While the want 
of a mobile army would mean the indefinite prolongation of war, 
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it is conceivable that our possession of means for making military 
descents might operate as a check upon any popular movement 
in France towards war with us. 

The abandonment of the Mediterranean virtually means the 
abandonment not merely of an historic policy which was success- 
ful, but that the carrying trade of that sea with all parts of the 
world passes at once from under our flag to some other. It means 
that we hand over to France naval control of the Mediterranean. 
It means, further, that we deprive ourselves of possible allies, It 
might result in forcing Italy and Austria, and perhaps Germany, 
into an unfriendly attitude towards us. The question as to the 
probability of the Suez Canal being blocked or open does not 
in the least affect the conditions now under discussion. 

But supposing the withdrawal of our fleet from the Mediter- 
ranean as the first incident of war—what next? Presumably we 
would still hold our own on the Atlantic coast of France, and we 
may assume her war vessels in thuse ports to be masked by our 
superior forces in their vicinity. France even then would be carry- 
ing on her commerce not only through her Mediterranean ports, 
but over her frontiers véa Antwerp and other Continental ports. 
Naval pressure on all the ports of France cannot produce her 
commercial exhaustion ; still less could that pressure only operating 
on her northern and western ports place her under economic stress, 
Far different is our own position at home. The mere fact of a state 
of war must, by enhancing freight and insurance, hamper and injure 
our trade. Prices of food-stuffs and raw material must rise. The 
export trade must as a consequence decline. The automatic effect of 
a declaration of war by France would alone reduce the value of our 
trade by about ten per cent., for interchange would at once cease. 
The demand by foreign countries for ships to fill the vacuum made 
by the disappearance of our flag from the Mediterranean would be 
great, the temptation to sell our ships would be greater. The masses 
at home are sustained by the profit accruing between the purchase of 
raw material and the sale of manufactures. Competition in the 
world’s markets is so keen there is but little margin left for con- 
tingencies. No safe estimate can be formed as to the economic effect 
of a state of maritme war on British trade. It is, however, hardly to 
be hoped that under most favourable circumstances its economic 
effects would not put stress and strain on the masses at home. If 
this be so it is not improbable that suffering masses will be turbulent, 
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and it is tolerably certain that our people would be madly enraged 
if their fleet “scuttled” from the Mediterranean on the outbreak, of 
war intended to injure them. This picture of “Home” under such 
naval conditions can hardly be considered by the thoughtful to be 
highly coloured. But what would be happening elsewhere? Malta 
and Cyprus, of course, fall with the abandonment of the Mediter- 
ranean. France could move her troops over the Mediterranean as 
safely and as comfortably as over the bridges of the Seine. She 
could turn Egypt into a French camp. If the Suez Canal was 
not blocked she would have the way clear to Aden, Perim, and 
the East. She could buy ships or seize ships in the Mediterranean 
for purposes of transport to the East. Who could stop her? 
She would be mistress of the Mediterranean, and of perhaps a long 
waterway beyond it. If the Suez Canal were blocked she could 
repair it at her leisure; scruples as to forced labour for the work 
would not likely be great. The Imperial aspects of the result of 
the abandonment of the Mediterranean do not light up the home 
picture more cheerfully. 

From contemplating possible or probable practical results of 
any such policy of abandonment, we turn to something certain 
—there would be a tornado of national indignation. We are, 
however, a practical people, and we would mean business, .and 
the business in hand then would be to strike France and 
terminate the war. Then would come the questions, How and 
where? Small blows under such conditions would be meaningless 
and useless. The capture of the French West Indies, or the French 
settlements off North America or West Africa, or in the Pacific, or 
even the taking of Madagascar would accomplish nothing. To 
invade Cochin China would be folly, and, besides, with a French 
camp in Egypt, we dare not make a move in the East. What 
then, under such circumstances, could be done to strike hard and 
home, to lift from the shoulders of our people a burden great to 
bear? The answer is—Nothing. To create and organise a vast 
army to invade France would be like manufacturing pig-iron in 
order to construct a fire-engine for the purpose of putting out a fire 
already in full blaze! Our fleet, however, would be patiently and 
silently doing its duty, its only possible practical duty, masking the 
French Atlantic ports, and watching the entrance to what would 
then be the French sea, the Mediterranean. The fleet can strike 
no blows on fixed positions, nor inflict alone any vital injury on 
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any nation not wholly dependent on the sea. England is the only 
power in the world the existence of which could be terminated by 
operations purely naval. But England, even with an absolutely over- 
whelming superiority at sea, can never bring any war to a termi- 
nation by the exercise of that power pure and simple. Though, 
when at war with a maritime nation, the superiority of our fleet may 
be such as to preclude the probability of great sea-fights between 
fleets or even squadrons, we must inevitably suffer commercially 
and socially stress and strain in these islands. It will most probably 
be cumulative, for our difficulties will be our commercial rivals’ 
opportunities. When we cannot import cheaply and export cheaply, 
rival neutral powers have us at an advantage in all the markets 
of the world, The longer such a condition of things prevails the 
more difficult will it be for us to compete, and the greater will be 
the stress and the greater the strain upon our people pent up in 
these islands. So long as war is possible, so long as preparations 
for war are necessary, so long ought we to recognise that if war 
does come the great national object then must be to bring it to 
a speedy termination. The only instrument for that purpose is 
a mobile military force. It hardly needs argument here to show 
that the object of possible enemies must be to prolong a war 
in which they have little to fear if we have no power to 
strike. Though by reason of our naval superiority their war fleets 
may have to keep in port, they can raise the price of our imports 
and of our exports by the moral effect due to predatory operations 
by armed steamers here and there escaping from insignificant ports. 
They can withdraw their merchant flag and yet carry on their 
trade by neutral ships to neutral ports and over their frontiers. We 
can be crushed and ruined by sea operations ; no other power can, 
Maritime war means to other nations commercial inconvenience due 
to the diversion of the ordinary channels of international interchange, 
that is all; this inconvenience will be borne by them if no more 
serious consequence can follow as the result of war with us. If 
the prolongation of that war produces, or is likely to produce, the 
downfall of British commercial supremacy, then it is only natural 
the policy of our enemies would not be to make it short. Without 
sufficient power possessed by us of counter-attack, the duration of 
the war is not a matter that can rest with us. 

The theoretical idea of deliberately abandoning the Mediter- 
ranean has been used here for the purpose of illustrating a broad 
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contention. That contention is not that British Defence requires 
a vast army for the purpose of an organised invasion of a Con- 
tinental nation. It is neither possible nor is it necessary. Such 
an army would involve conscription, and conscription is wholly 
inconsistent with the spirit of the people and inapplicable to an 
island. A people will bear conscription to defend their frontier 
and to hurl back and follow up an enemy. No people would bear 
conscription enforced for the sole purpose of crossing the sea to 
invade a country whose people cannot cross the sea to invade them. 
But what is necessary, what is really the complement of naval 
superiority is this—a mobile army available for general service, 
for descents on coasts and for the capture of fixed positions shel- 
tering Alabamas, &c., and for the forcible appropriation of over- 
sea possessions of Continental nations in the event of war. We do 
not now possess that necessary adjunct to naval power, and without 
it we shall in war have no means of reaping naval advantage or 
of compelling any power forcing our Empire into war to sue for peace. 
The very fact that in the latter days of this nineteenth century 
great Continental powers have vied with us and with each other in 
the race for over-sea possessions, is complicating the international 
position and producing dangers of friction between us and them. 
But over-sea possessions are a source of weakness in war except 
where they belong to the strongest on the sea. The fear of their 
loss must, as time goes on, exercise a beneficent influence on the 
impulse of nations having such possesssions and desiring strongly 
to keep them. That influence is not unlikely to develop hesitation 
to quarrel with the strongest on the sea, if, axd only if, the 
strongest on the sea has sufficient military means ready and 
available to take from them what they prize; this their armed 
population at home would be powerless to prevent in the face 
of the British fleet. 

Military strength is relative, but to a nation commanding the 
sea military mobility rather than vast numbers constitutes effec- 
tive power. Rapidity and variation of military movement, only 
possible when guaranteed by sea command, enables an army, rela- 
tively weak numerically, to exhaust even an armed people having 
extensive sea-board. It is the only process known to history, and 
now, as of old, it is the possession of striking power alone that 
can enable us to determine the duration of any war in which 
unhappily, we may be forced to engage. The interests of the 
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whole Empire, the interests of the masses in these islands, nay, 
the interests of peace itself, demand preparations, not merely to 
meet the outbreak of war with stout hearts, but the ample provision 
of the only possible means of bringing any war to a speedy con- 
clusion—viz., a mobile army, deliberately and carefully organised for 
expeditions over sea, We may look in vain to Continental mili- 
tary systems and organisation for any pattern on which to base 
our own. The conditions and requirements of our sea-Empire 
have no parallel and no similarity with those of any nation under 
the sun. It must be a British army, adapted to the spirit of the 
British people, devised to meet the geographical and commercial 
necessities of the British position. That is what British Defence 
demands, and that is also what arrangements for British Defence 
do not at this moment adequately provide. 


VI—THE RELATION OF SEA-TRANSPORT TO MILITARY POWER. 


This rough outline of circumstances producing the two. main 
conditions which British Defence must fulfil, is perhaps sufficient 
to indicate the wide difference between the popular view of our 
necessities and their real aspects. There is poetry in the idea 
of British citizens in all parts of the Empire being ready to defend 
their “hearths and homes.” As a matter of patriotic sentiment 
it entirely deserves the applause it receives, but its practical local 
and fragmentary application to the real business of British Defence 
does not, and cannot, provide for British security. The necessities 
of British Defence lie beyond the scope of sentiment, they cannot 
be made to conform to our wishes. We cannot put limits to our 
liability to discharge duties and obligations forced upon us by 
geographical facts and economic causes. We cannot alter condi- 
tions which must be satisfied if British Defence is not to be a 
sham but is to be a reality. Naval supremacy must be maintained, 
cost what it may. A mobile army, not merely on paper, but 
ready to embark, has to be provided and maintained. These are 
the two things, and these alone, to accomplish the real work we 
shall have to do in war. The nature and amount of naval force 
necessary cannot be arbitrarily fixed by ourselves. It must largely 
depend upon the naval programmes of other powers. The numeri- 
cal strength of the mobile military force required is, however, 
directly influenced by the question of sea-transport. Such a force 
can only be applied to the purpose for which it is maintained, 
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by the naval processes of embarkation, sea-transit, and disem- 
barkation. The real mobility of a military force, once it is em- 
barked, is not a military question~at all, but one of a purely naval 
character. Obviously, celerity and precision of movement is more 
or less in inverse ratio to the numerical strength of the military 
force afloat, for speed is determined by the slowest and worst trans- 
ports employed. Now celerity and precision are the essence of 
success in the application of military force to over-sea attack, en- 
abling repeated military blows to be struck by the same force at 
ever-varying points on a sea-board, It is apparent, therefore, that 
in proportion to the amount of military force afloat the necessity 
for employing inferior vessels is increased, and this means diminu- 
tion of celerity and precision of movement. In old days war 
vessels could be, and were, used as transports. Modern construc- 
tion does not admit of their being so used now. For reasons 
already indicated, we cannot contemplate, in war, depriving our 
mercantile marine of any considerable proportion of its best and 
fastest ships, for these have least to fear from those predatory 
operations we must expect and cannot wholly prevent. The fastest 
are the biggest and the most capacious for military transport pur- 
poses. Our means of sea-transport of troops are not unlimited, 
for the economic effect upon our trade and commerce of withdraw- 
ing from mercantile operations for military purposes any great 
number of good vessels cannot be wholly ignored. The quarter 
from which war comes is a factor in this problem. A war with 
France would throw out of employ no vessels suitable for trans- 
port of troops; a war with the United States would. Such con- 
siderations point to the quality and organisation of the military 
force rather than to quantity. They also suggest the extreme 
importance to British Defence of a prepared and complete scheme 
for providing sea-transport and landing appliances as an essen- 
tially necessary complement of the organisation of our military 
force. Mobilisation is the act of placing military force in the 
best position to be speedily and effectually used. In our case 
that position is necessarily on board transports. Embarkation, 
sea-transit, and disembarkation are the unavoidable preliminaries 
to our army operating. But we don’t even dream of training it 
or testing its capacity for doing what it must do before it can fight. 
If we were really in earnest in preparations for war we would not 
be content to spend money on autumn manceuvres in the home 
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counties, which ignore altogether the first conditions of the prac- 
tical application of our army, but we would, probably, annually em- 
bark a division, or even a brigade, at Portland or elsewhere and 
throw it on Irish, Scotch, or Welsh coasts where compensation 
for damage to lands and crops would be less, and meet to some 
extent the cost of employing transports for a week or two each 
year. It must be granted that this would not furnish a military 
spectacle so gratifying to the popular conception of the conditions 
of war, but it would at least be a business-like way of training the 
army to do what it must do in war. If circumstances forced us 
to apply our military means to the purpose for which they exist 
who can now say what organised trained and effective military 
force we could embark to-morrow, next week, next month, or 
next year? No one seems to know. This, however, we do know, 
that it has been an effort, that it has taken time to bring military 
force to bear upon insignificant savage or semi-barbarous poten- 
tates beyond sea. We have only been able to accomplish even 
this by ignoring principles upon which our military system rests 
and creating a provisional organisation of carefully selected “ soldier 
samples” fitted together by the ingenuity of their commanders, 
Undoubtedly, as a rule the work was well done, and established 
the fact that endurance, patience, and pluck still characterise the 
British soldier. But these expeditions were no test at all of our 
ability to meet the military needs of British Defence. They only 
showed that if we have plenty of time to pull our military machi- 
nery to pieces, if we are not hurried in putting together materials 
for an over-sea expedition, and if the enemy can’t strike at us 
while we are leisurely preparing to strike him—all comes right in 
the end. Wevhave in recent years—except in one notable case*— 
always succeeded in impressing on those we have fought that 
the power of the British Empire is not a thing to be trifled 
with. This reflects an influence upon ourselves, and we are in- 
clined to put from us any haunting suspicion that our preparations 
for war are not quite adequate, by the comforting reflection that, 
after all, the Empire is very big and the whole power of the Empire 
is a terrific force. It remains, therefore, to examine this popular 


assumption by the dry light of fact. 
JOHN C. R. COLoms. 


* South Africa. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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E seem in danger of leaving the possibilities in 
| the direction of technical training neglected, and 
especially is this so outside the large towns. The 
grammar schools are seducing the members of 
our county technical comfhittees, and many of 
our directors of technical instruction aid and 
abet the grammar schools. Mr. Henry Hob- 
house has recently called attention to this point, but did not 
dwell on it with that insistency which it undoubtedly demands. 
Except in a small number of cases technical instruction in the 
counties is not carried on with the vigour and enterprise that is 
so distinguishing a feature of the same movement.in the county- 
boroughs, and most of the counties are behindhand in encouraging 
and stirring up to a mild activity the small towns to which their 





doles are given. 
In many cases the counties do not spend all their share of the 


grant from the Imperial Exchequer on education at all, and in no 
case does a county spend all its money on technical instruction ; 
while some of them filch it to squander on the building of palatial 
offices for luxuriously-minded county aldermen and councillors, 

But the greatest indictment of all that we have the right to 
bring against the counties is that they do not levy the penny rate 
for technical instruction which they have the right to do, which 
they ought to do, and which in some instances they insist on 
making their urban authorities do, but which they studiously and 
consistently avoid doing themselves. 

This is not as it should be, if we are to meet the competition 
from the Continent, from America, and from Japan, which hourly 
becomes keener, and which we can only meet by an universal system 
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of technical instruction, taking advantage of the object lessons in 
this subject provided for us by our French, German, and Swiss neigh- 
bours. 

Instead of insisting on the establishment of such a system ; 
instead of erecting a great group of schools of larger or smaller 
dimensions, such as we find abroad, our county committees are spend- 
ing their time and our money on scholarships, which are won by 
grammar-school boys, and held at colleges where but little or no 
technical training is giver. Moreover, the grammar schools have, 
beyond and above the monopoly of the scholarship schemes, only 
to ask and have, either a master to teach mathematics and some 
chemistry and physics, or a grant of abnormal size to help on such 
a purpose; and here we see the conflict between secondary and 
technical education coming in—a conflict which is to be deplored 
in every way, and which may easily be avoided by the action of a 
few earnest and courageous county committees. 

The conferences on educational and instructional matters of 
various kinds are innumerable. We have our Head Masters, our 
Assistant Masters, Art Masters, and Teachers of Elementary Schools, 
our County Directors, and our National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Technical and Secondary Education. All these bodies 
meet and frame resolutions and have endless discussions, and these 
things without doubt will eventually lead to some good ; but in the 
meantime we are losing time and, worse still, we are losing ground. 

Everyone interested in mental and manual training, from the 
Kindergarten to the electrical laboratory, has looked forward to the 
present Session for a measure dealing adequately with the question 
of secondary education as well as a solution of the elementary educa- 
tion difficulty, but there are few who have added to these urgent 
demands a demand of even more urgent nature, an adequate treat- 
ment of technical instruction. The Act of 1889 was merely childish, 
the application of the Local Taxation Act of 1890 and the Technical 
Instruction Amendment Act of 1891 made matters only slightly 
better. What we want now is an Act which shall force local bodies 
to deal with this matter as they are forced to deal with their 
sewage, and which shall not only compel county councils to spend 
the excise monies on technical training of mind and hand, but shall 
in addition make the raising of a penny rate over the county area 
compulsory also; and all this quite apart from the subject of 
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elementary, secondary, or higher education in any of its bearings. 
That we are sadly behind the Continent in these matters needs no 
demonstrating, and that in the case of elementary education we 
must raise the age-limit, whatever we may decide to do about the 
religious question and the question of finance, admits of no denial. 

We start our boys and girls to work at an age and with a 
mental equipment which does not fit them for the skilled avoca- 
tions they have to take up. We have, for the most part, lost our 
apprenticeship system, and we have put nothing in its place, and 
we are trying to shirk the necessity of doing so, while all the 
time our competitors abroad are forging ahead and profiting by 
our procrastinating method of doing things. The skilled workman 
of the Continent is only rather more intelligent than the unskilled 
English working-man, but he works longer hours, and, in some 
cases, takes a lower rate of wage, and so the manufacturer is able 
to make his way. But give our working-men’s children and our 
young men and women themselves the same facilities for education 
and training as exist abroad and we shall find that the highly- 
educated, trained, and skilled workman and workwoman of this 
country working at a higher wage and shorter hours will turn 
out manufactured products which shall exceed in intrinsic value 
the products of other countries at the same price. 

This, surely, is worth striving after, and when all is said and 
done the means and methods are so extremely simple! So far 
as the effect of raising the age-limit is concerned, this may be 
immediate, and in five years time we may be able to send to our 
technical schools (if we have decided by then to build them), lads 
and girls of thirteen, fourteen, or fifteen years of age, thoroughly 
equipped, mentally, for the training, both manual and mental, 
which they will require in order to make themselves first-class 
workmen and workwomen, the skilled artisans of this country, 
who will be but memories of the past, unless we early realise 
what the work is we have to accomplish in the lecture-rooms, 
laboratories, and workshops of our institutions for technical training. 

We have, as has been said, practically lost our apprenticeship 
system, and have not replaced it by a compulsory system such 
as that of olden times: but it may be replaced by a better system. 
There is no reason whatever why, in any new Act dealing with 
technical instruction, a clause should not be inserted rendering 
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it lawful for any employer of labour to refuse employment to any 
person who cannot prove himself specially and adequately trained 
for the trade or business he proposes to take up. A further step 
might indeed be, to prohibit employment to those who were un- 
trained altogether. In this case, of course, the State would have 
to be entirely responsible for the training as it is of the education 
of the young. 

Where does secondary education come in under such a scheme? 
will be the next question advanced, and in reply we would adopt 
the American fashion of asking another. What type of secondary 
education is meant? If secondary education is intended to in- 
clude schools of the type of the higher-grade schools such as we 
find at Birmingham, at Manchester, and elsewhere, then the need 
for a Bill to deal with secondary education is all the more urgent, 
and the contention that funds for secondary education should be 
in addition to, and separate from, the fund for technical instruction 
is greatly strengthened, if not rendered self-evident. Or, further, 
if by secondary education we are to understand the more general 
foundation or adaptation of schools on the organised science-school 
plan of South Kensington, the argument still holds good. We are 
in urgent need of schools of this type, and if we do not provide 
them it is almost useless to raise the age-limit, for when our boys 
and girls have passed the VIth or the VIIth standards, in many cases 
they have no option but to leave school, however young and how- 
ever promising they may be. Now, if we establish a system of 
higher-grade and organised science schools, or a combination of 
both these types, the age-limit can be raised so as to render almost 
certain a period for all our boys and girls in these schools before 
they commence the real business of life. When they have accom- 
plished this, there should be scholarships which will carry such as 
are so clever and fortunate as to win them on to the day technical 
schools, or to such as are not able to do this, to the evening-classes 
and courses of these institutions. If, on the other hand, by second- 
ary education we are to understand merely the dole of a little science 
teaching to the various grammar schools and high schools of the 
various counties, we can only say that this is a half-measure which 
is not calculated to achieve the end which all interested in educa- 
tion should have in view. Science teaching of any decent kind at 
all can hardly fail to do some good, but the perfunctory introduc- 
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tion of science into the classical curriculum of our grammar schools, 
for the sake of the additional grant, will certainly only produce 
the minimum and not the maximum of good. There is no word 
to say in disparagement of the grammar schools of the old founda- 
tions conducted on the old classical lines, but their multiplication 
is unnecessary under modern conditions, we require schools of 
the most modern type in addition, and these we ought to have 
without delay, 

What we want, then, in order to get them is comprehensive 
legislation in three directions. We must have compulsory atten- 
dance at the elementary schools until. the VIIth standard is passed ; 
and then a longer or shorter period at a higher grade, an organised 
science or a classical secondary school, also compulsory; and then, 
further than this, we must have attendance at either a day or even- 
ing school for technical training of hand and eye and for the acquisi- 
tion of special knowledge applicable to the trade or profession it 
is proposed to adopt. To accomplish all this there must be no 
stinting of funds, and if we are to have a Bil! dealing with second- 
ary education in any of the three directions here indicated, we 
must have also special financial aid for this purpose, which must 
be wholly separate from any monies now available—I do not say 
now used—for technical instruction purposes. By these means we 
shall be able to deal with foreign competition in our manufactures 
and our commerce on an equal basis, and this is all we require. 

The Government announces that “if time permits” we shall 
have an educational measure before us this Session which will sup- 
plement the Bill on primary education which is before the House. 
This vague promise is made simultaneously with the publication 
of the important and convincing report which has been made to the 
Duke of Devonshire by the four members of the Royal Commission 
on Technical Education, Sir Philip Magnus, Messrs. S. R. Red- 
grave, Swire Smith, and W. Woodall, M.P. 

In this admirable document we find every reason advanced in 
favour of immediate legislation, and a Bill is ours by right whether 
time permits or not; and, however largely such a measure may 
interfere with the politics of the country, those who care for the 
country’s welfare more than for its politics should force upon the 
Government the obligation of going into this all-important subject 


without further unnecessary delay. 
KINETON PARKES, 
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A School of Fiction 





is the day of many schools—there are 
Schools of Cookery, Schools of Music, Schools 
of Acting, Schools of Art. Even that conven- 
tionally elastic phrase, the Technical School, has 
admirers and adherents. It now remains to start 
a School of Fiction. On this idea there will, 
without the smallest doubt, be a great deal of 
cold water thrown. The mode of opposition will also be conventional. 
The main ideas quoted against it will be that the novelist is born, 
not made; that writing comes by nature; that a novelist is like 
the lark with his Art all complete; that he needs no reading and 
no study. Examples, of course, can be brought forward to prove 
these points. Because Jane Austen scribbled at her little rose- 
wood desk at Steventon, and George Eliot qualified herself to 
write Adam Bede in the most remote parts of the country, it will 
therefore be considered quite unnecessary for the little novelist 
of the present day to enter into any course of training for a” 
wholly different class of work. Now, I should like to say that 
I am not bringing forward a plea for the Jane Austens and the 
Thackerays of our time. I leave such giants to stand or fall 
on their own merits, although I believe it quite, that Rudyard 
Kipling might be better without some of his eccentricities, and 
that Olive Schreiner might have improved An African Farm if 
she had written that powerful work in pure English. But I am 
speaking now of the novelist whose name is legion—the novelist 
who supplies the bookstall and the periodical. Such novelists 
did not exist in the time of Sir Walter Scott, Charlotte Bronté, 
and Jane Austen, but they make a considerable portion of the 
community now, and it is my firm conviction that the school 
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which I am about to describe, and which I hope may be started 
before long, would do them a vast lot of good. 

The idea of starting a school for training in the Art of Fiction 
has engrossed my thoughts for several years. I have long felt 
that there was a want which could only be met in this way. 

In these days the young person has to face a problem which 
causes anxious thought. Both boys and girls have now entered 
the battlefield as workers. In many families all the children are 
carefully prepared from the very first for a certain profession. 
The boys or girls having chosen the mode by which they wish 
to earn their bread, the means which will best train them to do 
so successfully have next to be considered. In these days both 
sexes have a wide field for choice. Medicine accepts its votaries, 
both men and women. The Hospital requires nurses of both 
sexes. Art in its many branches engrosses the serious attention 
of the youth of our day. The profession of the Teacher is an 
enormous one. For each and all of these professions a long and 
laborious training has to be undergone. The Doctor takes many 
years of arduous toil before he can take his rightful place in the 
vast army of the Healers. A Nurse under the Nightingale Fund 
has to toil for at least four years before she is considered truly 
competent. An Artist in Colour, or Black and White, takes from 
seven to eight years of training before any measure of success 
can be reasonably expected. As to the profession of the Teacher, 
the boy or girl who means to undertake it has to work for 
years at school and in college before those necessary diplomas 
are gained which alone can ensure success. It is true we have 
heard from time to time of a few geniuses who have taken a 
high place, especially in Art and Music, with little of the toil 
which their brothers and sisters go through, but they form such 
a very small part of the community as scarcely to be counted in 
a paper of this sort, and no one ever yet heard of a doctor who 
did not require training, nor of a xurse who fulfilled the modern 
ideas of that useful art without special teaching. 

In approaching the subject of this paper, I am about to speak 
of one of the widest and most exhaustive of the many professions 
of the present day. The paths of Literature are daily extending 
their borders, Books, magazines, newspapers, periodicals of all 
kinds, are being issued from the press with a velocity which is 
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almost overpowering. The book trade bids fair to be soon one of 
the largest in the land, 

A short time ago the Editor of Book Bits requested his readers 
to render some account of the amount of their incomes spent 
annually upon books. 

The following result of the correspondence which followed this 
enquiry seems somewhat to the point. 

From forty to fifty letters were received from persons stating 
that their incomes did not exceed one hundred pounds per 
annum, and yet these people managed to spend upwards of ten 
pounds a year on books, periodicals, and newspapers. Those 
whose incomes were two hundred a year made a still greater 
struggle to buy books. The class of persons who enjoyed in- 
comes of from four to five hundred per annum spent, to quote 
from this correspondence, from thirty to fifty pounds on books ; 
and one correspondent from Liverpool and another from West 
Kensington made each the extraordinary statement that they 
spent one hundred a year, or one-fifth of their incomes, on 
literature. 

A solicitor whom I happened to meet not long ago, speak- 
ing on this very subject, mentioned some clients of his who 
were in the direst straits of extreme poverty, and yet in look- 
ing over their accounts he found that during the last quarter these 
persons, who had scarcely money enough to buy bread, had 
contrived to purchase something like half a dozen new books. 

Such facts show what an enormous hold books and periodical 
literature have upon the British public. The demand being so 
great and so increasing, the supply ought therefore to be the 
best that we can give. This at present is by no means the 
case. It is a fact, which I do not think anyone will contra- 
dict, that much of the so-called literature of the day is poor 
and thin in quality, badly expressed, and slipshod in the ex- 
treme. 

Now, the profession of Literature is a noble one—the pros- 
pects for the young writer were never more bright than they 
are at present. The call for something to fill the pages of 
the periodicals which issue day after day from the press is 
insatiable. 

The incomes to be derived, even from the smaller branches 
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of literature, as compared to most other professions, are ex- 
cellent—the work itself is enthralling and full of deep interest. 
It is surely worth while to be well equipped for the battle in 
so fair a cause. 

Before writing this paper I had the advice and most hearty 
co-operation of our great novelist, and I think I might add, the 
courteous knight errant of the young writer, Sir Walter Besant. 
The cause which I am advocating has been for years his cause, 
and he feels with me that the need of training was never 
greater than it is at the present moment. This, he says, is 
largely the case on account of the demand, ever increasing, for 
a certain class of literature. He alludes to the short story. 
There are, he says, at the present moment, hundreds of journals 
and magazines of all kinds which either advertise for short 
stories or which always want and accept short stories when 
suitable. All these journals pay something, and many of them 
pay fairly good prices. The consequence is that an immense 
demand has sprung up for short stories, which naturally calls 
into existence a corresponding supply. In fact, at the present 
moment there are thousands of clerks, working girls of all kinds, 
young and old, of every degree, who are trying their luck at 
the writing of short stories. The supply of the magazines is 
by itself a profession—a branch of the literary profession. It 
is a profession which has its prizes great and small; which 
offers an honourable and pleasant occupation to hundreds. 

In a recent article in Zhe Queen Sir Walter makes the fol- 
lowing computation. If two hundred journals average eight 
articles only each week, if the average pay for each is only a 
guinea and a half, there are two thousand four hundred pounds 
paid away each week to authors, or, say, one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds a year. If the average incomes of 
the writers from this source is only one hundred a year, there 
is occupation for twelve hundred people. If there are forty 
monthly magazines averaging ten articles each, with an average 
pay of twelve guineas for an article, there are nearly five 
thousand pounds a month, or sixty thousand a year, paid to 
the writers of these papers. 

With this enormous demand increasing every year is it not 
desirable to take such steps as will improve the supply? The 
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journals in question are read by millions and millions of people. 
It would be surely wise to do something, if possible, to raise 
the standard of writing, and thereby, in a corresponding degree, 
the standard of reading. 

It used to be a generally received idea that it was an easy 
thing to become a writer. For all the other professions it was 
of course necessary to have a special training, but for this, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, there was none. Given paper, 
pens, and ink, the future novelist was supposed to be provided 
with the necessary tools for his art. 

It is still a belief among a certain class of people that any- 
one can write a story. 

I remember a lady once saying to me: 

“Well, have you been doing much spinning this morning? 
You spin it all out of your head, don’t you? I quite under- 
stand that it does not cost you the slightest effort.” 

It was useless arguing with her, and I do not think I made 
any reply—-she belonged to the class who criticise but cannot 
write. 

As editor of a well-known magazine I had experience, from 
time to time, of the would-be author who has never been 
trained. On one occasion a middle-aged lady came to see me. 
She said,“I want to consult you.” I expressed my willingness 
to give her advice. She sat down and began: 

“I am tired of being a teacher.” 

“ Indeed,” I answered. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I am sick of it. I wish to change the 
mode by which I earn my living. I have a very good situa- 
tion as resident governess—I receive over eighty pounds a year.” 

“Tt seems a pity to give up such a good post,” I suggested. 

“Not at all,” she said, shaking her head with vehemence, “I 
tell you I am sick of it. I wish to write—I should like to 
contribute to your magazine.” 

I asked her gently if she had ever published anything. 

“No,” she replied, “nothing, but I do not see why I should 
not succeed as well as anybody else. I have written a little 
paper which I think is likely to suit you—it is on ‘ Hamlet.’” 

I ventured to suggest that “Hamlet” was a somewhat diffi- 
cult theme. She begged of me to read her paper, assuring me 
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that I should find it deeply interesting and original. She then 
went away, It was of course, not of the slightest use, being 
nothing whatever but the feeble reflection of the thoughts of 
greater minds. It might have gone down at an Amateur 
Essay Society, but even there I rather fancy it would have 
taken the lowest place. For we most of us do respect Hamlet, 
and if we know nothing about writing leave him alone. I 
hope that lady has not given up her situation as _ resident 
governess, 

Another example of the untrained would-be contributor occurs 
to me. On a certain summer’s afternoon my co-editor and I 
were startled by hearing violent giggles outside the office door. 
Presently two blushing, rosy-faced girls entered. The spokes- 
woman said she had never written anything in her life; but 
she and her friend thought they would so much like to make 
an attempt if we would give them something to do. We 
were to suggest a subject, they did not mind in the least what 
—they felt confident they could write on anything, poetry, fic- 
tion, it was all the same to them. They thought it would be 
such fun to see themselves in print. 

I need scarcely say that the services of these accomplished 
ladies were not secured. 

Now, I do not wish to imply for a moment that a school 
of training would make a novelist, any more than a School of 
Art would make a painter; but surely as talent is helped in the 
one case, it might be helped in the other. The fact is the 
ordinary novelist emphatically does need training. There are 
rules which belong to the art of fiction which cannot be dis- 
regarded if successful work is to be the result. 

The great literary artist, Mrs. Ewing, compared the art of 
the story-teller to that of the painter, and said that in arrang- 
ing the plot and wording of her own stories she followed the 
rules that are observed by artists in composing their pictures, 
Referring generally to the subject of construction, she said she 
had been greatly indebted for her education in such matters to 
the latter part of the third letter in Mr. Ruskin’s Elements of — 
Drawing, where the first principles of the great question are 
touched upon in their application to music, poetry, and painting. 
It is unnecessary to reproduce Ruskin’s masterly analysis of the 
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laws of Principality, Repetition, Continuity, Contrast, Harmony. 
It is sufficient only to know that Mrs. Ewing felt keenly that 
they were equally essential to the art of writing as to that of 
painting, and she held that the great mass of English fiction 
does not fail to interest us so much for lack of stories to be 
told as for the want of an artistic way of telling them. The 
little masterpiece /ackanapes may be taken as an example 
of this author’s method of writing. Here (I quote from her 
lite) she introduced the law of Principality, by making Jackanapes 
the one important figure round which all the others revolved, 
and for which, as far as the purposes of the story are con- 
cerned, they existed. She introduced the law of Repetition by 
referring to the village green again and again. It makes a 
sort of picture of cheerful peace and quietness. She uses the 
law of Contrast with a masterly touch. The peace of nature 
upon the village green is sharply contrasted with the changes 
and chances of the human life around it. The embryo gallant, 
with his clear blue eyes and mop of yellow curls, is placed vés- 
a-vis with the wounded hero of many battles, the victim of a 
glass eye, and an artificial toilet ; that “yellow thing,” the Cap- 
tain’s child, starts in pursuit of that other “yellow thing,” the 
young gosling. 

These are all points of deep interest, and show how carefully 
this true artist worked—she followed rules, and not only told a 
story, but made a living picture of proportion and beauty. 

Now, it is just because these rules are not known, and have 
never been studied, that the amateur’s work is so bald, so crude, 
so unsatisfactory. 

The primary object of the writer is to please the editor—on 
the editor all his success depends, for the editor has to accept 
his work or decline it. I allude now, of course, to periodical 
literature only. Now, the editor of a magazine has the greatest 
possible horror of the work of the amateur. When he starts 
his magazine his first object is to induce the best writers of the 
day to contribute to its pages. Of course, from the outside and 
uninvited public he receives contributions of every sort. These 
arrive daily—some typewritten and carefully put together; others 
slipshod in design, full of erasures and unintelligible writing. No 
matter how written, they pour in accompanied by letters in which 
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their authors give the most extraordinary reasons why they should 
be printed. The editor, if he so willed it, could fill his magazine 
over and over again with the works of the outside public ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he does not do so. 

Why? Not for the reason which the disappointed authors 
themselves suppose. Not because he bears them a personal grudge 
and prefers “names” to “ genius,” but because the mass of un- 
trained work submitted to him is useless, 

Now, some of this work is in itself not bad. Here and there 
are flashes of real talent ; here and there is a good bit of descrip- 
tion or a subtle character sketch, and now and then, very rarely, 
there is a tiny flash of humour. But the clumsy framework, the 
endless digression, the effort after so-called “smart writing,” dims 
and almost puts out that little candle of genius which might, 
with judicious training, have been fanned into a steady flame. 

It is a fact that the editor of a popular magazine has no 
time to train the young aspirant. There are plenty of practised 
writers ready to do his work for him—writers who have got the 
gift of seizing the popular movement or interest of the hour, and 
weaving such material into bright dialogue or thrilling plot. 
These writers have undergone their training somehow, somewhen. 

Now, the sum and substance of all that I am saying is 
to plead for the young beginner. Without a helping hand the 
toil of climbing up the ladder to any measure of success is almost 
impossible. Why should not the beginner be helped by the 
masters of his craft? Such help in the majority of instances 
would be only too thankfully received. 

I have spoken of my experience as an editor, but I should 
also like to refer very briefly to my experience as an author, 
Like most of my fellow-writers, I am often besieged by requests 
to read manuscripts, most of them bulky and illegible, and to 
give professional opinions with regard to them. In almost every 
case these requests are from total strangers. The same people 
would be much shocked if they were told that they had asked 
advice from their doctor or lawyer for nothing, and yet the author 
or editor who has amassed his knowledge through years of patient 
toil is expected to give it away to anyone who has the imper- 
tinence to ask for it. 

Were there a school where the young ‘beginner could be 
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trained, he would not be placed in this anomolous position, the 
editors and authors would not be unnecessarily worried, and those 
who really wished for advice would know where they were likely 
to find it. 

Sir Walter Besant speaks of the good done by a branch of 
the Authors’ Society which undertakes to read manuscripts of 
every kind for a small fee, and to give the writer such an opinion 
as, say, a classical coach would give on a piece of Latin prose. 
The readers are all authors of some eminence, and they give their 
opinion conscientiously after really reading the manuscript. He 
says further that it is not an off-hand opinion, such as many 
so-called reviews, but a weighed judgment. The result is that 
in many cases a young writer has had pointed out to him slips, 
mannerisms, careless writing, and every other kind of fault. He 
has sometimes been bluntly told the truth, that the root of the 
matter is not in him. In some cases the opinion is received in 
the spirit in which it is offered—namely, a plair and instructive 
commentary ; sometimes there are little tempers. 

For our younger novelists, therefore, I am sure that a school 
of training would be most helpful, but I would go a step further 
than anything yet attempted, and make the school in all respects 
analogous to a School of Art. 

Proceeding with the analogy that a work of fiction has many 
points of resemblance to a work of art, having the same rules 
with regard to Perspective, Proportion, Atmosphere, Scheme of 
Colour, Contrast, Light and Shadow, I would start one school on 
somewhat the same lines as the other. 

The school should have many class-rooms, it should have efficient 
teachers or professors who would impart the fundamental rules of 
sound and explicit writing. Grammatical correctness should be 
insisted on, and the standard, even of the most ephemeral fiction, 
thereby raised. 

There should be classes for the teaching of Style, for the 
teaching of colour in Word-composition as in Art-composition. 
Instruction should be given on the proper development of 
Character, on the construction of Plot, on the art of Selection, 
on the art of judicious Omission, on the novel of Manners, on 
the art of writing Fiction for Children, on the Historical novel, 
and last, but not least, on the Short Story. 
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As in a School of Art, studies from life should be largely 
given, when the pupils are in a sufficiently advanced stage to 
profit thereby; but instead of the model coming to the students, 
the students themselves should go abroad to find their models. 

A short description of a ride in an omnibus through the city 
with characteristic sketches of the passengers, and the dialect 
spoken, would be an invaluable lesson in the art of selection and 
the art of judicious omission. Or the pupil might take his 
lesson in a penny steamer up the river, or in a visit to the Tower, 
or he might visit the Lord Mayor’s Show, or, again, he might 
find his subjects altogether in high life, It matters very little 
where he gets his material, if only he cultivates the seeing eye 
and the hearing ear. 

The young man or woman who has got the story-teller’s gitt 
—and without it no amount of training would be of the least 
value—could scarcely help being aided by such a course. Origi- 
nality, spontaneity, the sense of vision, a School of Fiction can 
never teach, but it can at least give a framework on which to 
build, and an experience which ought to be of inestimable price. 

Sir Walter Besant proposes that the school should be called 
“A College for English Composition and Literature,” and that 
fiction should be only one of the many branches, for side by 
side with fiction comes the great, the enormous, profession of jour- 
nalism, to which many of these remarks apply. 

Sir Walter thinks that the school might be at first started 
in a small way, believing fully that, as its advantages are felt, it 
would grow in size and importance. The teachers should all be 
novelists or journalists themselves, and the leading writers of the 
day, in its many branches, should arrange to give lectures from 
time to time on subjects within their special domain. 

Scholarships would be offered for competition, and diplomas 
would be conferred on the scholars, which would enable them, 
when they had completed their course of training, to offer manu- 
scripts to the different publishing houses with a certain degree 
of confidence. The publishers having this guarantee, that work 
so produced would be devoid of those crudities which now dis- 
grace the productions of the amateur. 

There is little doubt that were such a school started it would 
do good as far as the pupils are concerned—enabling them to 
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receive the necessary training, and, further, putting them in the 
right direction for using their talents when they are developed. 
A somewhat stiff preliminary examination would choke off those 
who have no natural gift or aptitude. 

So much for the pupils themselves. Now, I should like to 
point out some of the benefits which the public might eventually 
reap from the school. 

The taste for literature in the present day is decadent; the 
mental palate is satiated with the highly flavoured dishes presented 
to it; the public taste is fed on curry and cayenne pepper. Now, 
curry and cayenne pepper alone, as articles of food, would soon 
produce acute dyspepsia; and there is little doubt, to carry the 
analogy into literature, that, owing to the fiery dishes offered 
for consumption, intellectual dyspepsia must necessarily ensue, 

Excitement is the order of the hour—the excitement of horrible 
situations, of ghastly crimes, or the still more degrading excite- 
ment of the so-called psychological novel, where the dissecting- 
knife ruthlessly exposes what ought neither to be seen nor spoken 
about. 

This last class of fiction is a terrible poison in our midst. It 
is one of the curses of the present day. Why are these books 
written? Not because the authors delight in writing them, al- 
though a few perhaps do, but because the public taste craves for 
them. It is a law of political economy that the supply is ever 
regulated by the demand. What the reading public ask for, 
authors and publishers, as a matter of course, will supply. By so 
doing they make money, and the whole question, as a rule, turns 
on that. In these days what used to be termed the “domestic” 
novel is dead. A short story without a thrilling plot would in- 
variably be returned to its author. Why? Because there would 
be no public to read it. 

It is a well-known fact that Schools of Art have not produced 
one more real great painter, for these would have come to the 
fore without their assistance, but they have done something else 
—they have raised the standard of art all over the country; they 
have trained our eyes to the observance of beauty in our homes 
and our general surroundings. So also might a school for the 
training of our younger novelists (those novelists who supply 
the vast bulk of our periodical literature) do a similar good. To 
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understand the beauty of perfect and pure English would be no 
small advantage. To know what style means. To know that 
it is not an effort to be fine, to be unnatural and therefore un- 
lovable, but that it is the power of expressing thought in clear and 
graceful sentences, terse if possible, forcible if possible, but so 
written as to convey the writer's exact meaning to the soul of 
the reader; to be able to get even a glimpse of that Vision which 
alone can make characters live; to see good from bad; to so 
appreciate the great works of the past that it will become almost 
impossible to write unworthily—all these things such a school 
might help to do. And so, step by step, this training would give 
an appreciation for real literature, and raise the standard of all 
literary criticism, making the good so good that the bad would 
be no longer tolerated. What the young authors themselves de- 
light in would also come as a revelation to their parents and 
friends, and so, slowly but surely, as in Art, so also in Literature, 
the better thing—the nobler thought would come to the front, and 
the bad and unworthy be pushed out of sight. In short, such a 
school might cause that return swing of the pendulum which 
would bring back the happy old days when a novel was written 
for rest and refreshment, and not to point a moral nor to expose 
a hideous leprosy in our midst. 
L, T. MEADE, 
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Charles Darwin and Karl Marx: A Comparison 





j} ROBABLY the two names connected with the 
nineteenth century by which that century will 
be best known to after centuries will be those of 
Darwin and Marx. Each of them in his own 
particular science— biology in the one case, 
economics in the other— made certain dis- 
coveries that not only revolutionised the par- 
ticular science, but revolutionised the whole of human thought 
and the whole of human life. A few notes will now be given 
upon their works, their generalisations, their lives, and their 








characters. 
I—WORKS. 


It is, of course, impossible to do more than mention the chief 
of these. A description of them is altogether out of the question. 

Darwin’s first book was Zhe Naturalists Voyage round the 
World. In 1831 Darwin, then a young man of twenty-two, went 
as naturalist on the Beagle for a five years’ voyage. During that 
time he made a vast number of observations, and after his return 
to England he published a number of these in his first book— 
his first “literary child” he calls it. This is one of the books 
that I always recommend when parents ask me what are the 
best books for boys and girls, and therefore also for children of 
a larger growth. Perhaps they so often ask me this question 
because I have no children of my own. The five I recommend 
are the Bible, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, The Natural- 
ist’s Voyage round the World, and Shakespeare. The first two 
need no comment. They are the most perfect specimens of Eng- 
lish we have. Only the value and beauty of the first of them, 
the Bible, ought not to be discounted to the child by telling him 
that the Book is Divine, when it is so beautifully human. Some 
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may be astonished at the advice to place Shakespeare in the hands 
of young children. As one who has tried the experiment both 
upon himself as a child and upon other later children, I repeat 
the advice. You cannot bring children too carly in contact with 
Shakespeare. You will say that they will not understand him. 
Do we? Some people will say that certain parts of Shakespeare 
are not desirable reading for the young. To the pure all things 
are pure. Personally I am always glad to think that I read Shakes- 
peare and Deon Quixote and Tom Jones and Rhoderick Random as 
a very small boy, and nothing but what was excellent in them 
made the slightest impression upon me. 

After the publication of Zhe Naturalist’s Voyage the next works 
dealt with geological subjects. They were the two volumes Geo- 
logical Observations on Volcanic Islands, Geological Observations on 
South America (now to be had in one volume), and the famous 
work on Coral Reefs. The first two contain a mass of facts and 
some very interesting speculations. The third enunciated the cele- 
brated theory by which Darwin explains the origin and connection 
between the three forms of coral reefs known as the fringing reef, 
the barrier reef, the atoll. The theory was that the bed of the 
oceans in which corals are formed has been, and is, very slowly 
sinking. Although an alternative theory has been proposed and 
that of Darwin attacked with some vehemence, his theory still 
holds the field, at all events in relation to a very large number 
of cases.” 

The books of Darwin cannot now be followed in chronological 
order. It is better to group them according to their subject. One 
group deals with botany. Into this book fall such works as the 
Fertilisation of Orchids, Climbing Plants, Insectivorous Plants, Cross 
and Self-fertilisation, the Different Forms of Flowers, Power of 
Movement in Plants. Each of them threw a flood of light upon 
botanical questions, and each of them contained a great number 
of original observations, and propounded new theories of the 
utmost importance. 

Four zoological works were written by Darwin. Three of them 


* For an account of it, and, indeed, an account in detail of the whole of the 
works of Darwin, the reader is referred to my Student's Darwin, and for a 
summing up of the present position of coral reef theories, to Zhe English 
Mechanic of August 30, 1895. 
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are exhaustive monographs of (1) the Cirripedia, barnacles and 
acorn shells; (2) the Fossil Lepadidea, barnacles; (3) the Foss¢ 
Balanide, acorn shells. These works are monuments of patient 
investigation. Every one of the many different forms of barnacles 
and acorn shells of to-day was dissected—and the dissection is 
very difficult—and described. The barnacles and acorn shells of 
the past were described. Here, again, a flood of light is thrown 
upon the structure and habits of these animals. In fact, it has 
been said of these monographs and their writer, that had he 
written nothing else he would yet have been one of the most 
famous scientific men of the century. These are the only works 
of Darwin that cannot be read with much advantage by the 
general reader. They are, undoubtedly, too technical for him. 
But, with the exception of these, there is no single one of Darwin’s 
books that cannot be read and understood, even by non-scientific 
people. Of course, the students of geology and biology will appre- 
ciate the work and the value of them better than others; but any 
person of average intelligence can read any book of Darwin’s, 
except the Cirripedia volumes, and follow its contents without 
difficulty. 

The other zoological work was the last that he published. 7Zhe 
Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms. It is 
not a very large book, but it records a great number of most 
interesting experiments, and establishes certain generalisations as 
to the relation between earthworms and the formation of the 
vegetable mould that plants delight in. I remember, in my 
youthful ignorance, asking Darwin why he dealt with animals so 
insignificant as worms. 1 shall not forget his reply, or the look 
that accompanied it. “I have been studying their habits for forty 
years.” 

Lastly must be mentioned the four works on Evolution. Of 
course, almost all his scientific works dealt with the problems of 
the origin and development of living things more or less directly, 
and with the solution of these problems by the theory of 
evolution. But the four works last to be mentioned were 
devoted especially to these great questions. The first was the 
celebrated Origin of Species. This was published in 1859 and 
proclaimed his discovery that the innumerable species of plants 
and animals have not been formed by so many acts of special 
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creation, but have gradually developed or evolved out of pre- 
existing forms. The year of publication, 1859, should be noted 
on account of a singular coincidence to be mentioned later. 
The Origin of Species was received with an outburst of indignation 
and execration. Many of the scientific men at first would have none 
of the new theory. The clergy of all denominations denounced 
it. The most ordinary writers in the newspapers, who had no 
qualifications whatever for dealing with the intricate and difficult 
subject, joined in the howl of denunciation and abuse. Every- 
where, even in drawing-rooms, the book was discussed and 
condemned by people who had never read a line of it. I 
remember myself as a lad hearing a celebrated preacher cry 
aloud, “ Believe in Darwin! Never! I haven’t read a word of 
him.” 

And now what is the position of the book, or indeed what 
was its position as far back as 1870, when it had attained its 
majority? Recognised all over the world as a classic. Practically 
no scientific man of any repute in any country opposes its 
teaching. The scientific world has accepted that teaching and 
bases the whole of its method to-day upon it. The clergy have 
with a singular facility adopted the doctrines of the Origin of 
Species and tried to adapt them to their own theories. Only 
the most ignorant of them nowadays lift up their voices against 
Darwin. As to the general public, they naturally enough follow 
their leaders; and it would be difficult to find any person of 
average intelligence who at the present time, would oppose the 
doctrine of evolution. 

When the Origin of Species appeared one statement frequently 
made was that it was a rash work. The conclusions in it had 
been arrived at prematurely. The writer had been too hurried in 
coming to them. In fact, he was “a young man in a hurry.” 
And how many years had Darwin been working and thinking 
before he published the book? In 1831 he set sail in the Beagle. 
In 1859 Zhe Origin was published. Twenty-eight years. And 
some of us are ready to write pamphlets at a moment’s notice. 
The publication would not have taken place even as early as 
1859 but for the entreaties of his friends. His health, always 
delicate, made them dread that he might pass away before he 
gave to the world his great discovery. 
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This fact disposes of another of the objections urged against 
the work. That not enough facts were given upon which the 
theory could be based. The reply to this objection was also 
furnished by the publication of Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation, In these two large volumes Darwin gives an immense 
mass of observations by himself and others upon plants and animals 
that have come under the modifying influence of man; observations 
that formed the starting-point of his theory of the evolution of 
living things. 

Even when the general theory began to be generally accepted 
the objection was made that it did not apply to man. Man 
has always been anxious to have a little world of his own, from 
which he can look down with conscious superiority upon his 
inferiors. The theory of evolution might hold for plants and the 
lower animals—but not for man. To which arrogance Darwin 
made answer in his publication of the Descent of Man. This, 
perhaps the most popular of all his works, contains the many 
facts that led him to the conclusion that the human race is not 
a special creation, but the result of development from lower forms. 
Since the time of the publication of the Descent, the evidence in 
favour of this view has immensely increased, and now there is, 
with perhaps one exception, ‘no scientific man of any repute who 
does not accept this theory. 

Lastly, the Zapresston of the Emotions. In this book the various 
ways of expressing emotion by the human race were studied 
and analysed. So were those of other animals, and it was shown 
that man’s way of expressing anger, grief, joy, terror, and so 
forth, is founded upon certain simple anatomical and _ physio- 
logical facts, which were also observable in animals other than 
man.* 

I turn now to the works of Marx. Placing on one side his 
many contributions to periodical literature in all languages, the 
first to be mentioned is (I give always the English translation) 
The Criticism of Political Economy. This contains the germ of 
the colossal and classic work Capital. Just as in the Origin of 
Species Darwin gave certain conclusions without in all cases giving 
all the facts upon which they are based, so in the Criticism Marx 


* For a much fuller account of these four works on evolution the reader is 
referred to my Darwin made Easy. 
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gives some idea of his economic conclusions. And as Darwin in 
the Animals and Plants under Domestication, the Descent of Man, 
the Expression of the Emotions, gave his facts and worked out more 
fully his theories, so Marx in the four volumes of Capital gave his 
facts and worked out his theories. A further resemblance between 
the Origin and the Criticism is in the date of their publication. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species was published in 1859. Marx’ Criticism 
of Political Economy was published in 1859. A singular fact that the 
two books which were to revolutionise the biology, the economics, 
the whole thought, the whole life, of the nineteenth century were 
both published in the same year. It was no accidental coin- 
cidence. No more than was the simultaneous discovery of oxygen by 
Priestley in England, Lavoisier in France, and Scheele in Sweden. 
These things are not accidents. They are the result of the steady 
evolution of human thought. The development of chemistry up to 
the year 1774 had prepared the way for, had made the time ripe 
for, had necessitated, the discovery of oxygen. The development 
of biological science, the development of economic science, had in 
1859 prepared the way for, had made the time ripe for, had neces- 
sitated, the discoveries of the two twin theories of evolution and 
surplus value. 

In 1867 the first volume of Capital was published in Germany. 
An English translation of it by the present writer and Mr. Justice 
Sam Moore, under the supervision of the late Frederick Engels, 
was published in 1887 by Messrs. Sonnenschein. By the same 
publishers in 1892 the Students Marx by myself was issued. 
This is an attempt to give in brief the essential points in Volume 
I. of Capital. The second and third volumes are already pub- 
lished in German, and are in course of translation into English. 
It is well known to the students of Marx that a fourth volume 
was to complete the work, and every one of them must, in August, 
1895, when they heard of the death of Engels, have had added 
to their sense of personal loss the shock of the idea that with his 
death the publication of the concluding volume would be impossible. 
They will be glad to hear that this impossibility does not exist. 
The manuscript of the fourth volume, in Marx’s own handwriting, 
is in existence, is practically quite complete, and under the super- 
vision of my dear friend and Engels’ friend, Karl Kautsky, will be 
published soon in Germany. It is an immense relief and satis- 
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faction to think that the monumental work of Marx will be pre- 
sented to the world not as an incomplete statue, a torso, but in 
all its colossal proportions, 

Moreover, there are several of the lesser writings of Marx pub- 
lished in German or French which, all being well, will soon appear 
in English: the Misery of Philosophy, the 18th Brumatre, Karl 
Vogt, eg. One of these works, Revolution and Counter-Revolution, 
dealing with the events of 1848, is already published in English. 
It is a reprint of a series of letters written immediately after 1848 
to The New York Tribune, throws a powerful light upon the causes 
and consequences of the great European movements of 1848, and 
is marked throughout by that singular, that almost terrible, insight 
through the outward seeming of political things to the real heart 
of them which distinguishes Marx. Another, on the Eastern 
Question and the Crimean War, is in course of publication. 


1].— GENERALISATIONS. 

There are five stages in scientific work: observation, experi- 
ment, recordal, reflection, generalisation. Through all these five 
stages Darwin and Marx, as scientific men, went, Darwin, as we 
have seen, observed and experimented upon plants and animals 
for twenty-eight years before he announced his final discovery. 
He recorded the results of these observations and experiments. 
In his study at Down, besides the printed books, the microscopes, 
the pots and pans in which his experiments were going on, there 
were countless note-books containing the record of what he had 
observed, read of, and seen as the result of experiment. Upon 
this record he reflected, and as the result of his reflection made 
a generalisation, or rather a series of generalisations. This last and 
highest stage in scientific work is only reached by the highest. 
Many others can observe experiment, record and reflect. But only 
the rarer souls can generalise ; that is, can draw out of the multi- 
tude of observed and recorded phenomena some one connecting, 
unifying principle, some golden thread linking together all the 
multitude of details and producing order out of chaos. These 
generalisations, these verbal expressions of some general principle 
running through a mass of individual facts, are often badly called 
“laws of nature.” The misfortune of the name is that ordinary 
people think that there is something in common between a law 
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of nature and a law of government or of society. Perhaps the 
only thing they have in common is the misleading name “ law.” 
A law of nature is a generalisation, ze, the verbal expression of 
certain observed sequences or coincidences in natural phenomena. 
A law of society or of government is a decree promulgated by 
the society or the government to direct the.conduct of human 
beings. Hence, only very loose thinking could give rise to the 
fallacy that a law of nature implies a law-giver. To avoid the 
possibility of that loose thinking it would be better to drop 
altogether the phrase “law of nature” and to use only the word 
“ generalisation.” 

Marx also observed the phenomena of society and_ the 
economic facts of the past and the present. It can scarcely be 
said that he experimented. The position of the economist here 
is different from that of the biologist. The latter can experiment 
for himself; the former cannot. But fortunately history and 
society make the experiments for him. He has only to read the 
history of the past, the newspapers of the present, to find any 
number of experiments ready to his hand. The experiments of 
the Roman Empire, of serfdom and feudalism, of the discovery 
of America, of the foundation of the capitalist system, of how 
small an amount of food a human being can live upon, of stock 
exchanges, chartered companies, money market, cattle market, 
marriage market—all three very much alike. The economist 
records the results of his own immediate observations and of 
the experiments that history and society make for him. Then he 
reflects. And then he also generalises. 

I have said that only the higher scientific minds can make 
generalisations. But there are certain generalisations that can 
only be made by the highest minds. I mean those that as a 
result of a study of evolution revolutionise not only one particular 
science, but the whole of human thought and life. These 
gigantic generalisations are rare. And they affect the very 
existence of humanity and its fundamental relations to the 
universe. Many very beautiful generalisations in science cannot 
be of this order. The wonderful. discovery of the Russian 
chemist Mendelejeff and the Englishman Newlands, the periodic 
law—i.e., that the physical and chemical properties of all the 
sixty odd chemical elements have a remarkable relation to the 
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successive numbers representing the weights of these elements—is 
of this kind. Beautiful as the generalisation is, it does not affect 
the man in the street. So also with the coral reef theory of 
Darwin mentioned above. But every now and again the whole 
world is first shocked, then convinced, and afterwards revolution- 
ised by some majestic outcome of human thought. The discovery 
of Copernicus that not the little insignificant earth but the sun 
was the centre of the solar system; the discovery of Galileo that 
instead of the sun going round the earth the earth went round 
the sun, were of this order. These two maguificent generalisa- 
tions followed comparatively closely one upon the other. And 
since then there has been a pause, as if man were too exhausted 
to be ready for another or Nature was wisely waiting. Then 
came, as we have seen, quite close together, Darwin and Marx. 
Now, we have to see what were their generalisations which by 
way of evolution have revolutionised not only their own special 
science, but the whole of human thought and of human life. 

Is there one special doctrine that Darwin has taught by 
which he will be especially remembered in the after ages? I 
think there is. Clearly it will not be any of those generalisations 
in geology or botany or zoology which, interesting as they 
are, only appeal! fully to the trained mind. We must find 
something that appeals to the popular imagination and moves 
the popular heart. Probably most of my readers will at first 
sight think that this is the theory of Natural Selection or the 
survival of the fittest. Into that theory I cannot now go.” 

But I do not select this as the most important of Darwin’s 
theories: first, because intrinsically excellent as it is, it is not 
the most important; and second, because great as the weight to 
be attached to it was originally, and great as that weight still is, 
since the time of Darwin a number of other factors in the 
development of living beings have been discovered. Twenty-five 
years ago I should have said, and should have bcen obliged to 
say, that natural selection held the field practically alone in 
respect to the explanation of the origin of plants and animals. 
To-day I cannot say that. Several other ideas only second in 







“It is fully explained in the Origin of Species and in my own two works, ‘ 
and is, indeed, now one of the commonplaces of ordinary thought. 
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importance to natural selection have to be considered along with 
" No; the theory by which I think Darwin will especially be 
known hereafter is that of evolution. He it was who finally 
and completely established for us this great principle of the 
continuity of phenomena. I know that before his time several 
great thinkers, from Laplace to Lamarck, had given some fore- 
shadowing of this idea. Not a few had vaguely, tentatively, in 
an indefinite and dreamy way, hinted that there was in the nature 
of things a continual and unbroken developing or evolution of that 
which is, from that which was, into that which shall be—“as it 
was, is now, and evermore shall be.” But until the time of 
Charles Darwin the popular, and in truth the scientific, concep- 
tion of Nature was that all things were ordered and designed 
by some great power or powers from without; that there was a 
beginning of things in which matter and motion were created ; 
that the various forms of matter and various forms of motion were 
superintended and interfered with from without, and that the 
final destructibility of matter and motion was conceivable. It 
was reserved for Darwin to tell us that these conceptions were 
inaccurate ; that matter and motion are eternal, uncreatable, indes- 
tructible ; that the phenomena of our universe, so far as we know, — 
are continuous. By showing this in respect ‘to the origin of 
plants and animals and the origin of man he led the human mind 
back to, and settled and solidified, the ideas that life itself is 
a development, that the earth itself is an offshoot from the 
sun, that the sun itself is a development from pre-existent matter, 
and that the whole solar system itself is also a development 
from pre-existent matter. He put the crowning-stone upon the 
edifice whose foundation-stone had been laid as far back as the 
time of the old Greek philosopher Heraclitus, when he said, “ All 
things flow.” 
And now, is there one special doctrine that Marx has taught, 
by which he will be especially remembered in the after ages? 
I think there is. With him as with Darwin there are a number 
of what we may call comparatively secondary generalisations ; 
such as his definitions of labour power, of labour and work, 
of collective labour, of use value, value, exchange value. If I 
were asked which of all these generalisations is the most im- 
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portant, the one by which the name of Marx will be best re- 
membered, I should say that of surplus value. I am aware 
that other economists before his time had had some feeling after 
this, just as other biologists before Darwin’s time had had some 
feeling after evolution. But it was reserved for Marx to clearly 
define surplus value, to work it out in all its categories and thus 
to furnish us with a key to our modern social system just as 
evolution furnishes us with a key to our biological problems. 

I have, however, in another place* given some explanation of 
the theory of surplus value. And so I prefer here to take another 
generalisation of Marx, ranking only second in importance to the 
former. I mean the materialistic conception of history. Strangely 
enough, and yet not strangely, Engels had, while apart from Marx, 
hit upon a similar idea. But he was always the very first to admit 
that Marx’ explanation of it, and working out of it, were far in 
advance, as well as independent, of his. The materialistic con- 
ception of history is that the chief, the fundamental factor in the 
development of any nation, of any society, is the economic factor— 
that is, the way in which the nation, or the society, produces and 
exchanges its commodities. According to this theory, if we wish 
to understand the history of Rome, of Spain, of England—if we 
wish to understand the social conditions obtaining in Rome, or 
Spain, or England at any given time—we must investigate the 
way in which the Romans, the Spaniards, the English produced 
and exchanged their goods. Note that all which Marx says is, that 
the economic factor is the fundamental one. This is necessary to 
notice, because so many of us, in our eagerness and enthusiasm, 
run away and run about with the notion that the economic is the 
only factor. Now, whilst it appears to be the fundamental one, 
there are others developed from it, and reflexes of it that also 
play their parts, acting and reacting upon their parent, the economic 
factor, and one another. The art, the science, the literature, the 
religion, the legal and juridical formule of a country, although 
they all spring directly from the economic conditions of the country, 
have to be reckoned with. 

Many of our opponents hold that the teachings of Darwin 
and of Marx are antagonistic; that the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion especially is in opposition to our opposition to Capitalism. I 
* In my pamphlet on Socialism and Radicalism. 
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cannot here analyse this statement, which appears to me entirely 
inaccurate. I propose to do so in a future paper on Darwinism 
and Socialism. But as a student of Darwin some twenty-five 
years, and as a student of socialistic writings for many years, I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to say that there is absolutely no con- 
tradiction whatever between the two; that socialism is indeed the 
logical outcome of evolution, and that its strongest scientific support 
is derived from the teaching of Darwin. And I may here say that 
Marx, the most omrivorous of readers, knew the whole of the 
works of Darwin thoroughly. The converse did not hold; but I 
should like to quote a letter from Darwin to Marx, which appears 
to me very characteristic and very beautiful. In 1873 Marx sent 
to Darwin the second edition of the first volume of Das Kapital. 
He received in answer the following letter :— 
“October ist, 1873. 

“Dear Sir,—I thank you for the honour which you have done me by 
sending me your great work on Capital; and I heartily wish that I were 
more worthy to receive it, by understanding more of the deep and important 
subject of political economy. Though our studies have been so different, I 
believe that we both earnestly desire the extension of knowledge; and this, in 
the long run, is sure to add to the happiness of mankind. 


“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“CHARLES DARWIN.” 


EDWARD AVELING. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Byron’s “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 





N the year 1807 a small volume of poems appeared, 
entitled Hours of Idleness; A Series of Poems, 
Original and Translated. By George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, a Minor. The poetry was not a very 
wonderful performance, yet among much that 
was immature and commonplace a keen insight 
might have detected gleams of thought and 

beauties of expression giving promise of greater work in the future. 

But the critic who noticed the book in the Edinburgh Review was 

not gifted with this insight. He fell upon the unfortunate youth who 

had yielded to the temptation of printing his poetry, and in his 
own estimation made short work of the poet, the poems, and the 
preface. Indeed, it seems to have been the apologetic preface 
that chiefly roused the critic’s ire. And yet the poet was modest, 
and proposed, if the verdict went against him, “to submit without 

a murmur” ; but it was, perhaps, the modesty of one who wished 

others to contradict his humble opinion of himself. He posed as 

a writer who just dashed a thing off, and was too brilliant to 

need care and study, and he laid himself open to attack by 

assuming that the serious pursuit of literature would not be con- 
sistent with his station in life. His plea of minority, also, was 
treated as self-conscious and conceited, and ridiculed without mercy. 

The criticism in the Edinburgh Review did not spare any of these 
youthful follies, but it might have laid the lash on them and yet 
have been more just in its estimation of the poems. It was too 
sweeping an assertion to declare that “ His effusions are spread 
over a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level 
than if they were so much stagnant water.” We must remember, 
however, that his best work of this period, Zhe Prayer of Nature, 
was for some reason not included in this first publication. Also it 
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was the age of scurrilous criticisms. A poet who was in any way 
original, or who had left the beaten track of classic form, would 
not be understood, and an onslaught of the critics would silence 
him, unless his genius was powerful enough to survive the attack 
and create the taste for a new style of poetry. In the present 
day matters are very different. To be incomprehensible is no 
drawback to fame, and our young poets are encouraged to such 
an extent that we are inundated with small editions of dainty 
volumes, the authors of which fondly hope will one day be prizes 
in the book-market. 

If the object of the reviewer was to crush the young poct 
into silence, he must indeed have been aghast at the very differ- 
ent result which followed. Byron’s self-esteem was wounded by 
the ridicule cast upon his work, and in the first fury and 
bitterness of his anger he wrote his satirical poem on Fuglish 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. There was no lack of strength 
about this production, and it seemed as if by rousing his passion 
the Edinburgh Review did more to bring the poet to his full 
stature than if it had flattered him into a state of self-satisfaction. 

The satire won immediate fame and notoriety for Byron, 
more perhaps by reason of its daring attack upon established, 
authorities than for the brilliant literary qualities which it un- 
doubtedly possessed. That it can be read with keen interest 
to-day, when time has robbed the personalities of their full 
flavour, says much for its intrinsic merit. Its chief charm lies 
in the revelation it contains of Byron’s disposition at this period 
of his life. It shows him to be impulsive, daring, hot-tempered, 
and merciless. It is sparkling with wit and satire, bristling with 
personal allusions, and tingling with hatred of his critics and of 
every writer he imagines in any way connected with them, It 
is scurrilous to a degree far beyond the attack upon his own 
poems; bitter, unjust, and in many places entirely lacking in 
discernment of real merit; yet withal so aglow with youth, 
vitality, and genius, that we do not wonder at the insistence of 
the public to keep its hold on the document, in spite of the’ 
author’s wish to destroy it, when the years had brought to him 
a matured judgment and repentance of his youthful severities. 

Indeed, the world would not be without this picture of the 
young poet. Vain and full of self-esteem he may have been, for 
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it was wounded self-love that made him so bitter. Yet the 
consciousness of genius must have been deep in his heart, and 
this fought with the unjust critic and won the victory. He was 
in a passion and struck out wildly, but he more than once hit 
the mark. It would do the reviewers no harm, for instance, to 
have a poet’s candid opinion of them. 
“ A man must serve his time to every trade 

Save censure—critics all are ready made. 

Take hackney’d jokes from Miller, got by rote, 

With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skill’d to find or forge a fault ; 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt ; 

To Jeffrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet. 

Fear not to lie, ‘twill seem a harder hit; 

Shrink not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit ; 

Care not for feeling, pass your proper jest, 

And stand a critic, hated yet caress’d.” 

In after years Bryon fully acknowledged the fierce injustice 
of much that was contained in his poem, and he made efforts 
to suppress its publication. A prepared fifth edition was de- 
stroyed, with the exception of one copy, which in 1816 came 
under the notice of the author. He made many notes on the 
margin, and these, having been preserved in later editions, dis- 
play the poet in a much more lovable light, and show that he 
deeply deplored his misjudgment of his famous contemporaries, 
Nearly all the personal allusions are either contradicted or modi- 
fied, and Byron thus strives to make atonement for words which were 
written in the white heat of anger. 

The personalities weaken the literary merit of the poem, al- 
though they no doubt heighten its human interest. In those few 
parts that are impersonal Byron rises to a higher level. His spirit 
is no longer bound down to his own particular grievance, and 
he can rebuke the social evils of his time with all the more power 
and insight because he is not unerring himself, only, as he says,— 

“ Just skill’d to know the right and choose the wrong.” 


The poem opens with a vindication of the poet’s right to be 
heard, notwithstanding the probability that the Scotch reviews will 
again denounce him. Byron does not leave the reader in doubt as 
to the subject of his verse :— 


“ Fools are my theme, let satire be my song.” 
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He confesses, however, that his aim is not to satirise the 
greater evils of the day, which demand “a keener weapon, and 
a mightier hand.” It is only the lesser follies that will come 
under his ridicule, more especially the failings of literary people. 
“The cry is up, and scribblers are my game.” It is easy to 
understand his reason for waging war against the reviewers, 
but that his brother-writers should also be derided does not 
seem so reasonable. We are reminded of children building 
houses of cards. When one child finds his palace toppling 
over, he sometimes rushes at his companion’s more successful 
work, and relieves his feelings by destroying it. 

Jeffrey, as being the editor of the offending Review, is the 
enemy to be assailed with the greatest bitterness; but Byron 
evidently thinks that his pen may gain an impetus as it 
proceeds, so his attack is first directed against other members 
of the “scribbling crew.” After paying a tribute to the past 
and acknowledging his debt to Pope, whose writings he studied 
carefully while working upon his own Satire, he deplores the 
degenerate poetry of his own time. Scott receives unmeasured 
blame, not only for his “vain conceit” and “stale romance,” but 
because he has not refused a high price for his poems, as in the 
opinion of the young aristocrat, it is a sin against art for a man 
to trade with the work of his brain. Southey is too prolific, 
Wordsworth dull and prosaic, while Coleridge, “who soars to 
elegise an ass” is just suited to be “the laureate of the long-ear’d 
kind.” 

It is interesting to observe the notes of 1816 against these 
harsh criticisms. Under the names of Wordsworth and Coleridge 
stands one little word which is eloquent of repentance—zmjust. 
It is well enough for people who live in the present day to be 
self-satisfied and conscious of higher discernment. They have 
after all only followed the lead of greater minds, and if they 
had lived in 1808 would probably have been of the opinion that 
Wordsworth was vulgar and Coleridge inane. Indeed, in the 
enlightened latter end of the nineteenth century, there are some 
who—with bated breath, it is true—still whisper their secret 
belief that they do not find Wordsworth very inspiring. 

But the attack on these famous poets, together .with those 
whom the world has forgotten sooner, is mild in comparison with 
17* 
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that reserved for Jeffrey. The unfortunate editor is likened to 
the judge of hated memory whose name he bears— 
“Some think that Satan has resigned his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 
To sentence letters as he sentenced men.” 

The whole description is a triumph of vituperation, and the per- 
sonal allusions to a duel that began and ended in smoke are not 
in good taste. In the notes Byron acknowledges this, and also 
marvels at Jeffrey’s greatness of soul, for the editor dares to give 
him the praise his later poems merit. As the poet justly says, 
“A little scribbler would have gone on cavilling to the end of the 
chapter.” 

Lord Holland is not spared, and the famous mansion “ Where 
Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse!” comes in for its share 
of abuse, as Byron was under the impression that the attack upon 
his poems was instigated from this quarter. From the respectable 
follies of Holland House he turns to the degeneracy of the drama 
and the profligacy and brawling that were rife in some of the 
great gambling haunts and places of amusement. Here a more 
serious note is struck, and the poet calls upon some “genuine 
bard” to use his pen in order “to drive this pestilence from out 
the land.” He feels his own unfitness for the task, as one 

‘*Whom every path of pleasure’s flowery way 
Has lured in turn, and all have led astray, 
E’en I must raise my voice, e’en I must feel 
Such scenes, such men, destroy the public weal.” 

Byron strikes at all classes of literary men, from peers to shoe- 
makers, from famous names to the “ smaller fry,” who receive several 
pages of ridicule. He pauses now and again, in the torrent of his 
abuse, to drop a word of appreciation for Cowper and Burns, to 
avenge the luckless poets—Henry Kirke White, Campbell, and 
Rogers—whose genius he considers has been neglected, and to 
urge Gifford to satirise the vices and follies of the time. Even 
the Universities do not escape his criticism. Cambridge is “the 
dark asylum of a Vandal race,” but Oxford is allowed some small 
degree of literary fame, 

The poem ends as defiantly as it begins. Byron says he has 


“ Learn’d to deride the critic’s starch decree 
And break him on the wheel he meant for me.” 
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It is interesting to compare this statement with the more modest 
asseveration of the young author of Hours of Jdleness. In a poem, 
addressed to Lord Clare, he says :— 

“Still must I yield those worthies merit, 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit, 
Bad rhymes and those who write them ; 
And though myself may be the next 
By critic sarcasm to be vext, 
I really will not fight them.” 

As we, of a later day, look back upon this storm in the 
literary world, many different thoughts and feelings are stirred 
within us, The mellowing influence of time has helped us to a 
truer estimation of both author and reviewer than was possible 
in the heat of the conflict. The poet triumphed ; but the means 
he used were not altogether just or fair. It would have been 
more dignified if he had allowed the excellence of his later work 
to speak for itself; and his recognition, although it might have 
been tardy, must have come in time. But this was _ not 
Byron’s impulsive way of doing things. The great flaw in his 
character was a lack of self-restraint. He was Nature’s spoiled 
darling, and he grasped eagerly at all the pleasant gifts she held 
for him. He resented everything that was not pleasant, and 
trouble embittered, instead of strengthening, his character. He 
took life hardly; and even in his earliest poems the note of 
despair could be heard that made his career such a _ sad 
one. It would seem to be the penalty of genius to be unhappy, 
and Byron had even more than the usual share of sensitiveness 
to blame, and hunger for appreciation, And although in his 
Satire he was very fierce and angry, yet he was a little pathetic, 
too, because he could not hide how deeply he was wounded. 

“The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall ; 

Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 
The meanest things that crawl’d beneath my eyes: 


But now, so callous grown, so changed since youth, 
I’ve learned to think and weaned we the truth. 
Thus inlets I’ve Andis if my sialon hig 

Hath wrong’d these righteous times, let others say: 
This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare.” 


MARY HARTIER. 





































The Housing of the Working-Classes 





<S7)|Y far the most important of recent pronounce- 
ments on the Housing Question was that made 
by Alderman R. M. Beachcroft in a lecture 
delivered on a recent Sunday afternoon in 
Poplar Town Hall. Alderman _ Beachcroft, 
who occupies the position of deputy-chairman 
of the London County Council, has very special 
rights to be considered an authority on this subject, and has 
very exceptional opportunities of observing the practical working 
of those schemes which have been undertaken by the County 
Council. Since that body came into existence Alderman 
Beachcroft has been one of the leading spirits of the rehousing 
movement, and has been identified with every stage of the 
operations which have been and are now being carried out by 
the Council, That being so it is natural that any declaration 
made by him as to what has been accomplished, or the amount 
of success achieved, should be seriously considered by all who 
take an interest in this, ¢4e great problem of our large towns 
and cities, 

Let us as far as _ possible summarise his remarks and 
conclusions, which we think we may fairly do as follows. In 
approaching this question the great object of the County Council 
was (i) to endeavour to avoid displacements until accommoda- 
tion was ready for those displaced; (ii) to construct buildings 
suitable for those displaced, and who invariably belong to the 
poorer classes. 

In this spirit the County Council undertook to deal with the 
Bethnal Green area, some 15 acres in extent. In about 730 
houses there lived 5,700 persons, of whom over 2,000 occupied 
750 single rooms, The death rate of this area was nearly double 
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that of London’s average. The inhabitants of this area were 
all of the labouring classes, mainly dependent on the neighbour- 
hood for their livelihood. It was decided to demolish this 
insanitary area, and to make provision for 4,700 of the 
population. 

This has been done. A circular space is being laid out 
as a terraced garden, from which seven wide streets, consisting 
of 14 blocks of dwellings, radiate outwards. The blocks, which 
are nearly completed, are being occupied as fast as they are 
finished. A central laundry has been provided; most of the 
buildings have or will have gas laid on with automatic meters ; 
some will have special bath-rooms; whilst perambulators and 
bicycles are to be provided for in special sheds in the rear. 
In addition to this scheme, buildings of various kinds have been 
undertaken in other parts of London, and in all, the County 
Council have spent or are committed to spend in building 
artisans’ dwellings about three-quarters of a million, But 
recently they have undertaken to clear the Clare Market area, 
Strand, the mere clearance of which will cost a quarter of a 
million, and displace 3,000 persons. 

So much for what has been done, What are the results? Alder- 
man Beachcroft feels bound to admit they have not been quite 
satisfactory. So disturbed are the Finance Committee at the risk of 
loss that they have advised the Council that, as a general rule, it 
is better to sell the ground when cleared, or let it for others to 
build upon. In endeavouring to decide whether what has been done 
justifies the Council in going on with building schemes, he thinks 
we should consider (i) whether the buildings are being occupied 
or are likely to be occupied by those who have been displaced ? and 
(ii) whether the Council is doing better with its buildings than 
the Artisan and other companies? In regard to the latter, Alderman 
Beachcroft honestly admits they are not providing for those dis- 
placed by the improvement schemes, and that they are helpless to 
avoid increasing the local difficulties, seeing that they are only 
able to rehouse a portion of those whose dwellings are demolished. 

Careful enquiry shows that the reasons why comparatively few 
of the old tenants return to live in the new houses are (i) the 
rents charged are higher than the old tenants can afford to pay ; 
(ii) that sufficient provision has not been made for the storing of 
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goods and for donkeys, &c.; and (iii) that single-room tenements 
are required. The rents charged are not relatively higher than 
those of that neighbourhood, viz., 5s. 9d. to 6s. for two rooms, and 
7s. 6d. for three rooms ; but there are not many single-room tene- 
ments. With regard to the second consideration, Alderman Beach- 
croft thinks the Council are merely providing, at probably lower 
rents, for those who are well-to-do, and for whom the Artisans’ 
Dweilings and other companies can provide equally well. While 
rejoicing that the experiment has been made, he thinks the Council 
in future should employ its energies in other directions than in 
competing with the Artisans’ Dwellings Companies, The latter 
can make a profit, the former are not sure of making a loss. 

Such, briefly stated, are the opinions of one who, as we have 
already stated, has every reason to command attention, and it will 
be evident to everyone who has this question at heart that such 
conclusions, arrived at after a careful examination of every aspect 
of the case, must be carefully considered and critically examined. 
It is not too much to say that for the most part we had ex- 
pected more favourable results than those chronicled, and that the 
feeling of disappointment is indeed keen, But should this opinion so 
fearlessly and frankly given serve to suggest lines on which future 
action must be based, or to stimulate others to as frankly appraise 
their work, only good can possibly result. 

The financial difficulty will naturally arouse most interest. 
Once convince the public that this work can be made to pay, and 
reform in this matter of rehousing will become easy. Will it pay? 
is the question with which we are almost invariably greeted when 
urging the necessity of some attempt being made to provide decent 
and healthy homes for our labouring classes. The fact of difficulty 
being likely to arise in this direction in regard to one of the largest 
and most complete schemes ever undertaken by a municipality, 
and that the most important in the world, will provide opponents 
of the forward movement with an argument of which they will 
not be slow to avail themselves. 

It seems a little premature to pronounce the scheme financially 
a failure, and whatever may be the grounds upon which this 
opinion is based, some time must elapse before the complete 
working of the undertaking will enable a correct judgment to be 
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formed. It would also be interesting to know somewhat of the 
financial particulars, and until we are in possession of such details 
we can hardly form an opinion. 

Why should the scheme be financially a failure? Other 
municipalities have undertaken this work, and have found it 
profitable rather than otherwise. Liverpool, Glasgow, and Hud- 
dersfield have made profits of from 3 to 4 per cent. per annum 
on similar undertakings, and it would naturally be supposed that 
the metropolitan body would be equally capable of carrying on 
this work on business-like principles. 

Two reasons may perhaps be advanced in extenuation, (i) in 
the Metropolis there is to be contended with the competition of 
the many companies and trusts engaged in this work, and (ii) 
the County Council have apparently made the mistake of build- 
ing too expensively. 

However this may be, is there not just a danger that in 
considering municipal efforts to rehouse the working-class 
population we view the matter too exclusively from the strictly 
commercial standpoint? Should not the community, if needs be, 
be prepared to incur some loss in order that a section of its 
members, unable to improve the conditions under which they 
live, and under our present system of wealth production and 
distribution financially unable to do better for themselves, may 
have the opportunity of living under decent and sanitary con- 
ditions? It is indeed becoming increasingly evident that the 
rehousing of the very poorest in our large towns cannot be 
satisfactorily carried out at a profit, and this question of the 
moral responsibility of the community cannot be _ ignored. 
Further than this, do we not too frequently lose sight of the 
indirect return which these undertakings bring, and which it is 
difficult to estimate in pounds, shillings, and pence? How much 
must we allow to the community for the diminution of sickness, 
the increased vigour and consequent gain of wealth, the in- 
creased power of production, the saving effected on the means 
for the prevention and curing of disease, and the numerous other 
results of better housing conditions? Do we not sometimes 
forget that even directly the first cost of an improvement 
scheme is ultimately reduced by the taxes upon the increased 
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values of properties on expropriated land and in the adjoining 
neighbourhood, These aspects of the question are unfortunately 
often overlooked or insufficiently appreciated. 

Alderman Beachcroft thinks they are not providing for those 
displaced by the demolition of these unsanitary houses. Perhaps 
not; but have the Council catered for them? We think not. 
The result of their own enquiries proves beyond doubt they have 
not done so, The fact is, they have built too expensively, and 
in their anxiety to provide everything that could be desired in 
order to make the dwellings “models” indeed, they have neg- 
lected to provide for those classes whose business requires special 
provision for the storage of goods, &c. More than that, however 
desirable it may be to encourage the use of more than one room, 
still a certain proportion of the poorer classes cannot afford to 
pay the increased rental for two-roomed tenements with all the 
latest improvements, and these will always seek a single room. 
It would perhaps be as well to recognise this fact and build 
accordingly, as has been already done very successfully in Glasgow. 

It would appear as though we are too anxious to judge of 
the result of our labours without waiting for that levelling-up that 
will only be appreciable after some considerable time has elapsed. 
The destruction of slums can only be done slowly, the improve- 
ment in the people themselves will be still slower, the standard 
of living will only advance in almost imperceptible steps ; we 
forget this and seek for an immediate result, and finding little 
or none at all we are disappointed and discouraged. If those 
displaced by the demolitions have not availed themselves of the 
improved conditions which have replaced the slums, we must 
not be disheartened, but rather feel that the rising standard of 
living, to which by our action we are contributing somewhat, 
will ultimately reach those with whom at present we have diffi- 
culty in dealing and who refuse or are unable to avail them- 
selves of our efforts at reconstruction. If our endeavours are 
to be successful they must be progressive; we must proceed 
with a definite plan before us, not merely for the demolition of 
some flagrantly unsanitary area, but for the gradual and syste- 
matic treatment of our slums, and at the same time encourage 
in every way possible the development of that sense of duty and 
expediency that will compel men and women to recognise the 
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desirability of healthy surroundings and the value of improved 
house accommodation. 

There can be no doubt but that the County Council 
have merely entered into competition with the companies and 
trusts already in existence. These latter may be trusted to 
provide the same class of dwelling for the same class of people, 
and no reason can be adduced for the Council undertaking this 
work, more particularly if the rents they are charging, or are 
likely to charge, are lower than is usually charged for similar 
accommodation, 

Alderman Beachcroft is perfectly right in considering that 
their energies might be better employed in other directions, 
and the recommendation of the Finance Committee as to the 
disposal of the cleared sites is undoubtedly a wise one. 

As to the suggested increase of the local difficulty, owing 
to the inability to rehouse the total number displaced, we must 
admit there is good ground for serious consideration, By the 
various schemes of the County Council about 10,539 persons 
have been displaced, of whom some 7,327 have been provided 
for upon the areas cleared. Thus 3,212 persons have been dis- 
possessed of their homes and forced to seek accommodation else- 
where, If one could be certain that the majority of them merely 
added to the overcrowding of already congested areas, this 
might constitute an objection to such operations, However, 
there is every reason to think that this danger is considerably 
exaggerated, and we must always bear in mind that it is a 
curious feature in the life of our working-classes that a very 
large proportion always seek house accommodation of a very much 
cheaper character than their incomes would naturally allow. This 
is true—not so much of the poorest classes, who have little 
choice in the matter, but of the more regularly employed 
and better paid artisan, It may be that the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Metropolis may add to the danger of this recrowd- 
ing of other areas, but in provincial towns when we have had 
opportunity of closely examining the details of the working of 
similar schemes, we have been convinced that this objection has 
been greatly exaggerated and cannot be seriously entertained. 
By careful and judicious procedure in the matter of demolition 
the danger is reduced to a minimum, and since some such incon- 
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venience must inevitably follow, we must be careful lest the 
suggestion should prevent further action being taken. We believe 
this difficulty even in the Metropolis will gradually cease as in- 
creased means of travel tend to further the decentralisation and 
diffusion of population. As has been remarked, “Is it not far 
better to turn people out, even with great inconvenience to them- 
selves, than to let them stay in old buildings and fall into bad 
health and unfortunate habits ?” 

And so Alderman Beachcroft considers the County Council 
have not solved the problem they set for themselves nine years 
ago. Perhaps not, but what of that? The first object they 
had in view involved an impossibility, and the second they did 
not attempt to tackle, but rather provided, on their own 
showing, for the better class artisan. But their work has not 
been a failure, nor does it justify the pessimistic tone that has 
been adopted. We would rather hail it as the beginning of a 
crusade against slum conditions, which, progressive in its action 
and gathering efficiency from the experience of each effort, will 
ultimately result in a better and more wholesome state of 
affairs. Without such steady and deliberate action our present 
efforts must appear unsuccessful, but we must rather consider 
what will yet be when the fulness of time shall witness the 
completion of our labours. It may be difficult to reach out 
into the future and anticipate such a consummation, and it may 
seem almost impossible to overcome the difficulties and to com- 
promise the conflicting interests, but we believe that it will be 
done though many years may elapse before the final success 
of our efforts will be apparent. To achieve this object the most 
important point of all is that local authorities, in London or 
elsewhere, should work on a definite plan embracing the whole 
of their district, and systematically proceed bit by bit to remodel 
those areas which are to-day a standing disgrace to our nineteenth 
century civilisation, and which are every day still further 
deteriorating to the danger of the community at large. 

Alderman Beachcroft though somewhat pessimistic as to the 
past, has something of importance to say as to the future. He 
recognises, as everyone must do, that the crux of the whole 
question is the housing of the very poorest, and that it is with 
regard to this portion of the problem that, up to the present, 
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little or nothing has been done. As we have suggested in our 
work on this subject, a new type of dwelling is required which 
will combine convenience and economy of construction with low 
rent, something between the block-dwelling and the lodging- 
house. He is strongly of opinion that the Council should 
undertake the erection of some such block, Each block of 
dwellings should have a well ordered kitchen for common use, 
and instead of two rooms being a sine gud non for each tenant, 
one room in the majority of cases would suffice. The Council 
has already erected a model lodging-house, and notwithstanding 
the large cost of the building, has this year shown a_ balance 
in its favour after paying the interest and sinking fund. He 
believes in the improvement of common _ lodging-houses, and 
their adaptation to the wants of those who do not like the 
“models.” We cordially agree with his suggestions, and would 
strongly urge that the experiment should be accorded a fair 
trial. In Glasgow the Corporation are trying a somewhat similar 
experiment, the working of which will be watched with the 
keenest interest. In the matter of the common _lodging- 
houses we must confess we have not so much faith in 
the possibility of so improving them as_ to successfully 
provide for these people. We greatly prefer the model lodging- 
house, if only for the discipline involved, which is in itself for 
these particular classes a healthy exercise. The superiority 
of accommodation, moreover, is not to be lightly despised. 


EDWARD BOWMAKER, 
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Some Notes on Continental Literature 











WE live in an intensely serious age. The jovial light-heartedness of our 
forefathers is not for us: we are bowed down under the weight of innumer- 
able questionings, countless problems. England has long since fallen a 
victim to the general spirit of weariness and revolt, but France still fights 
gallantly for the sorte de vivre. For centuries Paris has been the great 
meeting-place of the thousands whose chief aim in life is to forget, and yet 
Paris is changing rapidly. The reckless bohemianism of the days of 
Henry Murger is happily a thing of the past: even the infamous “ Bal des 
Quat-z-arts” has lost its attractions. Last year, as we looked down on the 
melancholy file of students returning from the drunken orgies of the Moulin 
Rouge, we were struck by the air of utter dejection that seemed to brood 
over the motley, sordid throng. Little by little the student of the Latin 
Quarter is beginning to feel—probably all unknowingly—that life, even 
when passed in a Paris studio, is not a huge joke prepared for his special 
amusement. This radical change of outlook must and does affect the 
literature of a country. In England all that is newest and most character- 
istic reflects the universal spirit of a fiercely militant pessimism. In France 
les jeunes—the literary giants of to-morrow—have banished the very 
echo of laughter from their midst. Goaded by the unreasoning impetuosity 
which has always played such a leading part in French nature, they ex- 
aggerate the spirit of the age. Their tremendous seriousness often borders 
on the grotesque, and their narrow, distorted views are full of horror to any 
man possessed of a shadow of belief in God or humanity. In spite of 
numerous failings their work is nearly always powerful in the extreme and 
replete with immense possibilities. 

Léon Daudet is the most representative and striking figure among /s 
jeunes, and as his novels form an admirable summary of the tendency of 
the new school we cannot do better than examine one or two of them 
somewhat closely. Léon Daudet is a typical child of the age. He has no 
story, for, as he puts it, his whole life has been spent in cotton-wool. Of his 
father, Alphonse, and his uncle, Ernest, it is needless to speak here. It is, 
however, not so generally known that Madame Alphonse Daudet is a prose 
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poet of great and rare ability. Her little books Enfants e¢ Meres, L’enfance 
dune Parisienne, and Fragments dun Livre inédit are much admired by some 
of the finest critics as models of style, although they are far too refined to 
be generally popular. It is strange that in the work of the son there is no 
trace of Alphonse Daudet’s superabundance of vivid imagination, or Madame 
Daudet’s superfineness of expression. 

As soon as he left school, Léon Daudet commenced to study medicine 
and it was his work in the hospital and dissecting-room that drove him on 
to the dreary sandbanks of a bitter pessimism. He was very young, and he 
came to the conclusion, says Mr. Sherard in his most interesting biographical 
sketch of Alphonse Daudet, that “nothing could be worse than what is.” 
** To-day,” he told Mr. Sherard, ‘‘ however preposterous such an assertion may 
appear, I think I have made a clean sweep of most of the prejudices of my 
day.” He puts no faith in any form of government, but cherishes a belief 
that a religious faith is the only deep and immovable motive which can 
prevent men from acting like brutes. Scepticism of every shade he execrates 
with tremendous vehemence: the very name of Renan is hateful to him. In 
his own estimation Léon Daudet is a free man, untrammelled and unfettered 
by the miserable prejudices that hoodwinked his benighted ancestors, and 
believing in nothing but the invisible. 

Léon Daudet has published six novels and a volume of critical 
essays. His most interesting productions from our point of view are 
Les Morticoles and Les Kamtchatha. Suzanne, his latest novel, is a horrible 
book, full of power it is true but unhealthy and morbid in the extreme. It 
shows the author at his very worst, so we have preferred to consider his 
earlier and, we think, more characteristic works. Zes Morticoles created a 
sensation, as it was meant to do. It is a relentless exposure of the new school 
of medicine, a school which exists to bring new tortures into existence. 
Both as an attack and as a work of art the book is spoiled by gross 
exaggeration. We admit with shame that at the end of this enlightened 
century there are men who delight in impossible operations, who gloat 
over the horrible anguish they needlessly inflict, but these monsters are 
fortunately few and far between. Among the characters who figure in 
Les Morticoles there are one or two doctors who have managed to pre- 
serve a few grains of human kindness, but they are lost sight of in the vast 
crowd of medical fiends. This absurd exaggeration is an almost inevitable 
result of the author’s half-knowledge. He has been a medical student, and he 
imagines that the fully qualified doctor is a medical student A/us a 
degree. He is wrong. The student is absorbed in the overwhelming 
cruelty of life; he is forced to study, to analyse, to dissect the horrors 
of existence. He must fathom the very abyss of misery before he can 
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hope to cure. Many men stop bewildered at this stage. Like Léon 
Daudet they sicken of a surfeit of horrors, and leave medicine in disgust. 
The men who remain stand firm in the belief in the grandeur of their 
mission. In the daily fight with death and disease they gradually lose 
sight of the grim hideousness of life. 

Les Kamtchatka is also an attack, but the subject is far less grue- 
some. It is a mordaunt satire, unenlivened by one spark of humour, on 
“the extremists of fashion and prejudice, those exasperated Jourgeots, 
the inhabitants of foggy and sterile regions, who, pinning their faith to a 
pack of humbugs, agree on certain admirations, adopt certain so-called 
men of genius, certain kinds of furniture, certain beliefs, a certain tone, 
certain stereotypes of praise and blame, and mercilessly stab everyone who 
happens to be without the pale of their society, or who does not fall 
in with their false and borrowed artistic theories.” Plot has little 
attraction for “es jeunes, and this book is a collection of minute sil- 
houttes of vulgar exoticists. The chief characteristics of the Kamtchatkan 
is an unbounded contempt for the éourgeots. Anything in nature, in 
literature, in art that the common mind can grasp must be trodden 
under foot and reviled by these superior beings. Thus Madame 
Toupin des Mares, the hypocritical and intriguing wife of a suet 
merchant, and one of the lights of Kamtchatkan Society, worships at 
the shrine of Ibsen and Strindberg, exhausts her choicest adjectives on 
Wagner and Nietzschke, and strangest of all, goes into raptures over 
Swinburne and Burne-Jones while preaching a poetical anarchism in a 
Louis XVI. drawing-room. M. Daudet is certainly a master of detail. 
He accounts for every moment in the lives of his delightful subjects 
and even goes so far as to print tm exfenso the menu of a Kamtchatkan 

dinner. Conversations generously sprinkled with cheap second-hand 
Tint epigrams are faithfully noted down. Criticisms (?) of popular favourites in 

literature, art, and music at “ dewx sous la ligne” are transcribed in full, and 
| so on ad nauseam. No doubt M. Daudet has done his best to make 
bait) these Kamtchatkans very real, but we must confess that not for a moment 
any do we believe that such a colony exists. Here and there an isolated 
Kamtchatkan may flourish, but such green carnations feed on notoriety, 

and soon fade away if left to themselves. 
It will be seen from these notes on two typical novels that the deeper pro- 
blems of life are left untouched by /es jeunes. The petty idiosyncrasies of a 
Wi dying century are magnified by these young men into huge mountains, and 
] some of their finest efforts are but Quixotic tilts at a windmill. Another 
serious mistake mars much of their best work. To excite the interest of the 
mob and to make up for an utter lack of humour Léon Daudet scatters broad- 
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cast through his books a number of nauseating and absolutely irrelevant 
incidents and stories of the most revolting Zolaesque description. This pan- 
dering to all that is lowest in French life by raking up “‘/e fumier de la corrup- 
tion des Boulevards” is cowardly in the extreme, and has led many to suppose 
that /es jeunes are in reality only degenerates of the worst description. 

It has been left to M. Frangois Coppée to read these young men a much 
needed lesson. We have been accustomed to look upon M. Coppée as a grace- 
ful poet and story-teller of the ancien régime, but his latest work, Ze Coupadle, 
establishes his reputation as a writer of serious fiction. As a novel with a 
purpose it is eminently successful, while there is nothing to be said against it 
from an artistic point of view. Ze Coupadb/e will not be a popular success, for it 
hits the average Frenchman at one of his weakest points. The thoughtless /aison 
of the Quartier Latin is often, as the author ruthlessly points out, fraught with 
fearful results. Le Coupable is a well-meaning and hard-working young law- 
student who returns to his country home as soon as he has passed his exam- 
ination, without a thought for the fate of the woman and child he leaves behind 
him. The mother dies and the boy is thrown on the streets. M. Coppée’s 
descriptions of the life of a Paris gamin abound with delightful touches, but 
there is nothing in the book that will excite such general interest and indigna- 
tion as the picture of the penitentiary to which the boy is sent for some 
trifling offence. In this monstrous establishment criminals are manufactured 
every day, and the author’s tremendous indignation at the treatment meted 
out to mere children—most of them the victims of circumstances—is more than 
justified. ‘The young man leaves the penitentiary branded for ever. He 
fights long and fearlessly for an honest living, but everywhere the curse follows 
him. At last, in a frenzy of hunger and despair, he murders a pawnbroker. 
For our part we wish the story had ended here, for the moral is plain enough, 
but M. Coppée is not content to finish with a note of interrogation. He 
drives home his lesson with swift, relentless strokes. The father, now an 
avocat général, is made to take upon himself the entire responsibility of his 
son’s action and to plead for his life. The scene in court is pictured with 
great dramatic intensity, and the book ends with the voyage of the two 
ruined men—father and son—across the seas in searchof peace. Altogether 
Le Coupable is a very powerful, and at the same time wholesome, novel. It is 
likely to haunt the minds of many readers on both sides of the Channel. 
An English translation ought certainly to appear. 

We have no space left for a detailed account of Marcel Prévost’s Le Jardin 
Secret, or Anatole France’s Z’Orme du Mail, both books to be read. The 
mention of Marcel Prévost tempts one to discuss the pros and cons of the 
naturalist school in which he occupies such an exalted position. Suffice it to say 
that he is the Guy de Maupassant of the new literature: his style is faultless, 
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his subjects revolting. Ze Jardin Secret is certainly an improvement on 
much of his recent work, It is, in its way, a serious piece of psychological 

study, worthy to rank with some of Paul Bourget’s best novels. M. Anatole 

France deserves an article to himself, for he is quite unique. Z’Orme du 

Maii is full of charming passages, but as a story it can hardly be called a 

success. However, no one reads M. France’s works for the sake of the plot : 
his numberless digressions into the realms of “ isms” and “ ologies,” written 

in his own half-smiling, half-cynical style, are as attractive as ever. 

Of French books lately translated and published in this country, two 
call for special notice. £m Route, by J. K. Huysmans, is not a new 
book by any means, but it will well repay study. It voices that wonder- 
ful longing after the infinite which is one of the most encouraging signs 
in current thought and literature. Mysticism and symbolism have taken 
a wonderful hold on many latter day realists, and have caused them, at least 
for a while, to fling away the muck-rake in disgust. Gabriel d’Annunzio, the 
most striking personality in contemporary Italian literature, is a recent 
convert to, what is wrongly termed, this new religion. His realistic novels 
have to be considerably toned down before they can be presented even 
to the French public, but his latest work, the Vergine delle Rocce, is so 
compact of symbolism as to be quite unintelligible to the unitiated 
reader. These sudden converts must be regarded with consider- 
able suspicion. £m Route certainly lacks that note of true sincerity 
which is the one thing absolutely needful in such a book. In reading 
it we often experience the uncomfortable feeling that the author 
is laughing up his sleeve at the extreme gullibility of the public who 
want to take him seriously. This may be the trick of M. Huysmans 
peculiar mannerisms, or it may be a fact. His next book will probably 
solve the enigma. 

Another and very different side of religious life is presented in Yves 
le Querdec’s Letters of a Country Vicar. The beautiful simplicity of 
these letters comes as a distinct relief to the reader who has waded 
through volume after volume where all is stilted and artificial. Sympathy 
is never a strong point with the French men of letters who have nothing in 
common with our so-called Kailyard School. To the French writer country 
life only affords a picture of hideous monotony, bigotry, and sordid 
immorality. M. le Querdec’s description of the continual warfare between 
the old aristocracy and the new democracy in a country town bears the 
impress of truth, but it is high time someone wrote from the standpoint 
of the peasant. M. Georges Beaume knows the ins and outs of country 
life better than any living writer, but then he is a professed cynic. A 
little idealism would put new life into French literature. 
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A word of protest must close these desultory notes on French fiction. 
Some little time ago there was published in Paris a volume which may 
fairly claim to be one of the most disgusting ever written. We purposely 
refrain from giving its title, but we may say that it is a picture of life in 
Alexandria, and that it has been praised in more than one English paper 
for the beauty of its style and language! Now this horror is flaunted in 
the face of an inquisitive public on the counter of a circulating library 
which makes considerable pretence at literary censorship. The proper place 
for such an example of literary pornography is the fire. There is nothing 
to choose between such a publication and a packet of indecent photo- 
graphs. 

We have little space left for any notes on German literature, and little 
space is needed. The literary history of Germany is the history of sudden 
revivals and spasmodic magnificence. In no other country do we come 
across such prolonged periods of poverty and barrenness. It is impossible 
to take any interest in contemporary German writings: a heavy dulness 
reigns supreme. A well-known German critic comes to the painful con- 
clusion that ‘‘the literature of United Germany is neither hot nor cold, but 
dreadfully commonplace and absolutely destitute of individuality.” The 
truth is that the German of to-day is no reader and there is no demand 
for literature of a serious nature Commerce, and an awful greed of gain, 
absorb the whole life and energy of a country whose god is money. Here 
and there we come across signs of originality and freedom of thought, but 
the official inquisition immediately descends with heavy hand and nips the 
new tendency in the bud. With the exception of Sudermann, Hauptmann, 
and Lindau, there are no authors whose acquaintance it is worth while to 
cultivate. ‘Max Nordau,” the Prince of Degenerates, is practically a 
Frenchman, and Paul Heyse has outlived his reputation. The time of up- 
heaval will come, for Germany is the very centre of seething revolt which 
will have to be voiced in something stronger and more inspiring than puny 
and hysterical pamphlets. But the time is not yet, 

Of Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman it is well nigh impossible to write 
anything new. The play has been over-criticised, and such elaborate 
accounts have been given of its inner significance that the public, ever 
ready to take a short cut to knowledge, has read the reviews and left the 
play itself severely alone. Much has been said of the debt that literary 
France owes to the northern school, to Ibsen, Bjornson, Turgenev, 
Dostoievsky, &c., but Ibsen’s indebtedness to such French authors as 
George Sand and Alexandre Dumas //s has almost been lost sight of. We 
do not say that Ibsen goes to George Sand and Alexandre Dumas /i/s for 


his ideas, which are, after all, the common property of every thinking man 
18* 
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1H) or woman, although the similarity between many of his plays and the novels 
HH of George Sand gives food for reflection. What is apparent to all is that 
Ii) upon these two French writers fell the brunt of educating the public up to a 
. proper appreciation of these new ideas, and that Ibsen, who has never had to 
} fight for a hearing, is reaping the fruit of their labours. It seems to us that 
i | the author of John Gabriel Borkman voices the universal Zeitgeist better than 
t 

| 







any living author. All who study his plays—however different their con- 
ditions of life and thought may be—find in them a distinct echo of their 
deepest feelings. Every scene in the bitter drama wakes a responsive chord 
in their inmost soul. To some John Gabriel Borkman is the tragedy of old 
age, heartlessly left to die by callous youth ; to others it is the tragedy of 
youth bound down by the fetters of a dead past. At the end of the play all 
is wreckage. The tinkling sledge-bells ring out the wasted life of every 
figure in the tragedy. ‘To us there is something truly terrible in the picture 
of the battle that rages round the young man’s soul. It is Bunyan’s Holy 
War brought into touch with the strain and stress of the nineteenth century. 
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Bibl ' AN INTRODUCTION TO THE History OF RELIGION. By Frank Byron Jevons, 
WY M.A., Litt.D. (Classical Tutor in the University of Durham). 
; 
: 
‘ 





Methuen & Co. 1896. 
It is not too much to say that this is a fascinating book. It has all the 
We charms of lucid exposition, picturesque illustration, vigorous argument, and 
ih that safest protection against tediousness—a touch of dry humour. Prof. 
, Nit Jevons is careful to point out that his work is an introduction to the History 
an of Religion, not the history itself. Accordingly, the discussion deals with the 
elemental facts of religion and the processes of development to which they 
et are subject, thus coming between the Philosophy of Religion—treated by 
Bini Pfleiderer, Max Miiller, Caird, &c.—and the History of Religion, in which 
BH the actual development is traced out. There was decidedly room for such a 
treatise, embodying, as it does, the latest results of anthropological investiga- 
Hh) tion. The writings of Mr. Tylor and Mr. Andrew Lang have dealt with cer- 
tain branches of the subject. But there was no book of an introductory 
nature traversing the whole ground and examining its main problems in any- 
thing like an adequate way. The field is so wide, and the mass of materials 
collected from all ages and all races is so vast, that the investigator is in 
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danger of losing himself and confusing his readers. That Dr. Jevons has 
succeeded in bringing order out of chaos is a triumph of method. 

It is perhaps not surprising that under these circumstances it should be 
more easy to arrive at negative than at positive conclusions. Dr. Jevons is 
able to bring forward strong arguments against some of the most familiar 
assumptions. Perhaps he is not always so fortunate in substantiating the 
alternatives that he supports. Thus he effectually disposes of the notions 
that religion sprang from terror of the unseen, from magic, or from priestism ; 
and, again, that monotheism is a natural development from polytheism. But 
the true genesis and the actual process are hard to trace out. 

Dr. Jevons argues that the ascription of life to physical objects by primi- 
tive man, and the consequent treatment of processes of nature as the actions 
of living beings, are really attempts at a scientific explanation. The idea of 
the supernatural comes in with the shock of surprise at the occurrence of the 
unexpected. So far is the savage from wondering at the ordinary course ot 
nature, he assumes that the future will resemble the past. Thus he shares 
with the man of science a faith in the uniformity of nature. When, however, 
this faith is startled by an apparent breach in the order, when something 
which is unexpected, because it is not a repetition of previous experiences, 
happens, he is struck with amazement, and he can only account for the 
innovation on the hypothesis of some foreign power, some interference from 
without. Having, as he thinks, discovered the existence of this power the 
savage must now locate it. To his reasoning—and the essence of the case is 
that he reasons, and does not only dream and fancy—the nearest object is 
most likely to be the cause. An unexpected defeat in battle reveals to the 
African the presence of an unknown deity at the hill where this took place. 
The erysipelas which was the result of bathing when overheated is attributed 
by the Australian native to the supernatural power of the water spirit. 

The flattering assumption that when things succeed the credit is due to 
ourselves tends to leave to the supernatural an unfair proportion of adverse 
action. When things go ill the blame is thrown on the foreign power. Still, 
as Dr. Jevons shows, the idea of the supernatural is by no means confined 
to what is hurtful, even among the most primitive people. Gratitude for 
favours received, or at least prayer for future favours, is not unknown among 
savage races. Similarly the taboo, which enters so largely and with such per- 
petual inconvenience into the life of primitive man, is not simply an evidence 
of superstitious terror. ‘Taboo of the corpse and of all who have come into 
contact with the corpse is not, by any means, indicative of fear of the “ cling- 
ing ghost”; because together with the taboo the warmest affection for the 
dead may be present, and even the strongest desire to recall the departed 
back to life—seen, in some instances, in pouring blood through a pipe from 
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the surface of the grave into the mouth of the dead man as food. It may 
be replied, however, that a nameless horror of death, and a vague shrinking 
from the unseen world, can co-exist with unbroken affection for one’s de- 
parted friends. To this day the dread of ghosts is not dispelled by the un- 
doubted love that is felt for the very people the apparition of whose spirits is 
contemplated with horror. If taboo is not primarily associated with danger, 
whence does it arise? Dr. Jevons traces it back to “ the categorical impera- 
tive.” Some things simply must not be done. A social disapproval taboos 
what is hurtful to the tribe; and then the law of association immensely ex- 
tends the range of this taboo. Experience cannot dispel the illusion, because 
experience is forbidden. As civilisation advances rationalism may bring more 
liberty ; or this may come through a higher religious teaching. There is a 
taboo, however, of quite another character. It is a singular fact that the 
revered and the abhorrent are equally “ unclean,” that one is defiled by con- 
tact with the Divine as well as by contact with death. Thus among the Jews 
inspired books “defile the hands.” This shows that the taboo may be a pro- 
tection for what is sacred. Whatever may be the reasons for the exclusion, 
it is a warning against trespassing on forbidden grounds. But this is not 
enough to account for the contagion of taboo. A man who is under taboo 
must not let the sun see him lest the sun become taboo, and, in turn, taboo 
the whole universe. The process of thought here revealed can hardly be 
called rational, and yet it is not altogether inexplicable if we grant the idea of 
some mysterious, subtle influence residing in the taboo. But then we have 
more than “the categorical imperative”; we are in the region of actual 
supernatural powers, powers so real that they can be transferred from object 
to object and multiplied immensely. 

Following Robertson Smith, Dr. Jevons traces animal sacrifice to the 
act of communion between the worshipper and his god. This he treats on 
the theory of totems. The god is conceived as residing in the animal which 
is eaten, and thus is thought to pass into the worshipper. But is not the less 
barbarous idea that the worshipper shares in a meal with his god, who par- 
takes of the fragrant steam that ascends while the man eats the flesh, capable 
of wider application? Dr. Jevons confesses that he has no explanation of 
the fact that in his wish to come into relation with the realm of existence out- 
side himself the sacrificer confines his attention to the life that is in an 
animal. Still totemism is a wide-spread primitive faith. Dr, Jevons regards 
it asa kind of henotheism, possibly more ancient than polytheism ; a number of 
tribes fusing together contribute their several totems to the common pantheon. 

The two chapters on the Mysteries are of great interest on their own 
account. Read together with what Prof. Gardner says on the subject in 
the excellent work on Greek antiquities, by Prof. Gardner and Prof. Jevons, 
they correct some common misapprehensions, and furnish a very lucid and 
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reasonable account of those religious systems. Dr. Jevons successfully vindi- 
cates the Mysteries from the charge of immorality. He gives a very natural 
explanation of their secrecy. In one respect they really were the most 
open forms of religion. While other religions were local and national, these 
were free to strangers and aliens on condition of initiation. This is especially 
true of the great Eleusinian Mysteries. ‘They were secret partly for the sim- 
ple reason that they were unknown to strangers, partly because they were so 
sacred that they were to be treated with becoming awe. They did not 
enshrine any choice ideas hidden from the mass of mankind ; neither did 
they conceal any unholy practices—except in rare cases, or when abused and 
degenerate. They consisted in the gradual initiation into, and then the 
participation in, an elaborate symbolical ritual. Still the attraction of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries was largely found in the satisfaction they offered to the 
craving for an assurance of life after death, and in their later development the 


Mysteries became schools of moral culture. 
WALTER F. ADENEY. 





Reviews. 

FALLEN ANGELS. By One of Them. London, Gay & Bird. Demy 
8vo, pp. XX., 240. 

It is conceivable that some persons, seeking entertainment, have pur- 
chased this volume believing its topic and anonym to be a playful euphemism 
by some printer’s junior for his more blunt and familiar title. Their dis- 
appointment on finding that it is a work on theology, or rather on religious 
anthropology, will not outlive the reading of many chapters, for although 
the writer intends, first and foremost, to convert his readers, and only to 
interest them as means to an end, he performs the latter far better than 
the former task. His theory that each of us has had a prior existence, and 
that the ‘fallen race ” of the theologians must be understood as an aggregate 
of fallen individuals, is supported, or at any rate illustrated and ornamented, 
by quotations ranging from Edna Lyall, Science Siftings, and George Mac- 
donald, to Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. The author has not convinced 
us of his general position ; but we are certain that if he himself fell in some 
prior existence it was not through rancour or unfairness in controversy. 
We agree with Mr. Herbert Spencer “that the tone in which the work is written 
is one which might with advantage be more generally used in discussing such 
matters.” 

A Girw’s WANDERINGS IN HunGaRY. By H. Ellen Browning. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 332. 

Miss Browning confesses, or rather flaunts, “an overwhelming desire 
not only to do, and see everything, but also to experience everything” so 
that in assisting her to experience a little candid criticism, we are only 
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doing our poor best to satisfy her craving. Miss Dowie a few years ago 
gave us, A Girl in the Karpathians; Miss Browning presents us with 
A Girls Wanderings in Hungary. Miss Dowie was careful to chronicle 
her baths and swims; so is Miss Browning. Miss Dowie dwelt at large 
on a night’s experiences of fleas; Miss Browning follows her lead, and 
beats her through three whole pages. Miss Dowie kindly presented us 
with her full-length portrait in masculine attire; Miss Browning, not to be 
outdone, shouts in her very first sentence, that she “ wears cloth knickers 
under her gown,” repeating variants of this disclosure so often that our 
cheeks have no time to cool. But while Miss Dowie’s book, with all its 
contempt of conventional girlishness, was written tersely and straightfor- 
wardly, and with a certain literary ease and‘ charm, her disciple’s volume 
is no more than a wearisome compilation from an overgrown and con- 
sistently egotistical diary. Keeping to her present style Miss Browning may 
compose unlimited books of ‘ Wanderings ” without leaving her own library 
table. And we fear she means to do it; for the sentence but one before 
a shockingly split infinitive declares, “Writing is henceforward to be my 
profession.” Our alarm surely justifies the candour of this notice. Miss 
Browning assures us that Robert Browning was a distant kinsman of hers, 
and we have found less difficulty in crediting the distance than the kinship. 
She tells us, too, that she is “as stupid as an owl,” and we hope vre have not 
yet lost our manners enough to contradict a lady. But we should like five 
minutes’ talk with Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

CoNSCIENCE AND LAW: OR PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN ConpbucT. By 
William Humphrey, S.J. London, Thomas Baker. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv., 
226. 

Not only in the correspondence columns of provincial weeklies, where 
tedious controversies about religion so often eke out the local happenings, 
but also in the pages of writers who should know better, we too frequently 
find the Moral Theology of the Roman Church attacked in the form of some 
preposterous hearsay, or some garbled extract from men who wrote for a 
generation in which Protestants and Catholics alike were morally behind our 
own. Hitherto there has been some semblance of excuse, for not everyone 
has access to the Roman standards, while still less has everyone the know- 
ledge of Latin and Theology necessary to understand them. In this book, 
however, Father Humphrey places within the reach of the Protestant an 
unusually clear statement of what the Roman Church believes about 
Conscience and Law, the internal and external rules of human conduct. 
Theologians of all schools will find the volume useful, and if they do not 
also find the larger part of it suggestive and inspiring, Father Humphrey will 
not be to blame. 











